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T. B. PITFIELD 
‘ompositions 


Piano Solo 
Sonatina in A minor - - - - 5s. 0d. 


Violin and Piano 
SonatainA- - - - - - = 7s. 6d. 


’Cello and Piano 
Sonatain Dminor - - - - 5s. 0d. 


School Orchestra 
Processional March (Set of parts) 4s. Od. 


Song 
Willow Song - - - - - 2s. 0d. 


Book 
Limusiks- - - - - - = = 2s. 6d. 


FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, LTD. 
(EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT) 


16 SOHO SQUARE «= LONDON, W 


EDITION BREITKOPF 


First Publication 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 
QUARTET No. 2 
‘inc 
Miniature Score 

Set of parts 10/- 


The history of this Quartet, begun on 30th Septem- 
ber, 1812, and now published in its 7 for the 
first time, is told by the editor, Maurice J. E. Brown, 
in his “Preface. 


Mr. Brown says “.... | must make it perfectly clear 
that this quartet is ‘entirely from the pen of Schubert 
—it has not been necessary to add so much as the tail 
of a semiquaver.” 


Sole Agents: 
British & Continental Music 
Agencies, Ltd. 
129, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


FEBRUARY RELEASES 


2? 
i, “on, No. 9 in D minor, Op. 125 


Wilme soprano—Elisabeth Hoengen, con- 
tralto—Julius Patzak, tenor—Otto Wiener, bass 


Singverein der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
ienna 
Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, Vienna 
(Horenstein) 
1-12 in. record 39 74 PL 10,000 


This is the first time that the Ninth S pene. has 
been available COMPLETE on ONE ORD 


DVORAK 
Concerto for Cello and Orchestra in B 
minor, Op. 104 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
Variations on a Rococo Theme, for Cello 
and Orchestra, Op. 33 
Gaspar Cassado, cello—Pro Musica Symphony 
Orchestra, Vienna (Perlea) 
i-12 in. record 39 74 PL 9360 


GRIEG 
Holberg Suite, Op. 40 
Wedding Day at Troldhaugen, Op. 65, No. 6 
Lyric Suite No. 5, Op. 54 
Norwegian Dances, Op. 35 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra (Remoortel) 
1-12 in. record 39/74 PL 9840 


MOZART 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, No. 3 in 
G, K.216 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, No. 5 in 
A, K.219 


Reinhold Barchet, violin—Pro Musica Orchestra, 
Stuttgart (Reinhardt) 


1-12 in, record 39 73 PL 10,050 


MOZART 
Requiem, K.626 
Wilma Lipp, soprano Elisabeth Hoengen, con- 

urray Dickie, tenor Ludwig Weber, 
ass 
Singverein der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
ienna 
Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, Vienna 
(Horenstein) 
! = in. record in special folder with 16-page 
ly tical notes (12 in. x 12 in.) containing 
examples and by H. 
ROBBINS LANDO. 
£2 og 94d. DL 270 
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Now ready 
LENNOX BERKELEY 


Trio for violin, horn and piano 
Price 20/- net 


CONCERT FOR FLUTE 


Flute and piano 
Price 20/- net 


Orchestral material on hire 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD. 


11 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
NEW & SECONDHAND | 


Criticism and Biography; Theory, Composition and Performance; 
Books on Opera, the Orchestra, Instruments, etc., etc.; Reference 
Works; Collected Editions. 


Standard Works bought. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
3-4 PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone 58351 
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Full Score: 20s. Od. 
ee The Inner Circle 
Galdreslatten Six Choruses chia Capella Choir 
Symphonic Dance with Passacaglia 
' Miniature Score: 10s. Od. Ready shortly: 
Symphony No. 3 
Salme Prize, 1956) 
Symphony in one movement with ~ — 
five subdivisions Write to the Music Adviser 
Miniature Score: 12s. Od. for Complete Catalogue 
MILLS MUSIC LTD. 
MILLS HOUSE, DENMARK STREET, W.C.2 


Antonin Dvorak 
CHAMBER MUSIC FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


} Bagatelles, Op. 75 String Trio String Quartet in Ep, Op. 51 
Pocket Score 3/6 Parts 9/— Pocket Score 5/6 
Piano Quintet in A, Op. 81 String Quartet in C, Op. 61 
Parts 15/— Parts 9/— Pocket Score 5/6 
Terzetto, Op. 74 String Quartet in F, Op. 96 
Parts 5/— Pocket Score 2/ Parts 9/— Pocket Score 3/6 
String Quartet in D minor, Op. 34 String Quartet in Ab, Op. 105 
Parts 11/— Pocket Score 4/6 Parts 9/— Pocket Score 3/6 


Published by ARTIA of Prague 


Sole selling agents 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, LTD. 
295 Regent Street, London, W.1 
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Do you get the best from your records ? 


Sound reproduction in the home is now an intricate and 


exciting subject. 


Percy Wilson, Technical Editor of 


The Gramophone, is an admirable guide to its complexities, 
for he has the ability to translate technical matters 
clearly into semi-technical and, where possible, non- 

His book gives detailed advice on 
the choice, installation and upkeep of reproducing 


technical language. 


apparatus both for disc and tape records. 


It will answer 


many queries on High Fidelity problems, and prove a 
useful companion to the lover of recorded music. 


Percy Wilson, M.A. 
THE GRAMOPHONE HANDBOOK 


is fully illustrated with half-tone plates, line drawings 
and diagrams, and costs fifteen shillings net. 


L°ALLEGRO 


(HANDEL) 


arranged for unison to four-part equal voice 
chorus with ad /ib Soprano and Alto soli 


by IMOGEN HOLST 


N this arrangement for equal voices, Handel's 

oratorio is reduced to the size of a cantata by 
omitting many of the original solos. It preserves all 
the chorus work and also the alternation of moods 
which is an essential part of Handel's scheme. 


This arrangement gives schools and Women's 
Institute and Townswomen’s Guild choirs the chance 
of singing one of Handel's greatest masterpieces with- 
out having to rely on the help of extra resources. 


The work is particularly suitable for combined sing- 
ing at Festivals, where it can be sung with or without 
professional soloists, as with one exception all the 
solos can also be sung by semi-chorus. The work is 
orchestrated for small orchestra, including woodwind 
and brass, or for string orchestra and piano. The 
score and parts for both versions may be hired from 
the publishers. C.E. 3732. 


Vocal Score 6/- Chorus Edition 3/6 


J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD. 
24 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Published by METHUEN 


ALBAN 
BERG 


MAN AND HIS MUSIC 

H. F. REDLICH 

The first detailed assessment of Berg 
as man and composer. There is a 
critical analysis of his music, with 
many musical and other illustrations, 
including the reproduction of the 
whole of the unpublished Variations 
for Piano. Over 300 pages. Illus. 30s. 


LIFE 
ROSSINI 


STENDHAL 
TRANSLATED BY RICHARD N. COE 
“The most absorbing of books for the 
music lover who reads as a layman 

what a layman has to say.” 

YORKSHIRE POST. 
“The best appreciation of Rossini ever 
written.” _ ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Over 500 pages. Frontis. 30s. 


JOHN CALDER 
17 Sackville St., London, W.1. 
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[The World’s Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music] 


@ This is the continuation volume, covering 
the years 1953 to 1955, with part of 1956, of the 
only Encyclopaedia that includes all recorded 
music of worth-while interest from every record- 
producing country in the world, both available 
and deleted, in classified lists for easy reference. 
The authors and publishers now present a further 
supplementary volume of a series intended to 
keep the original work, the First Supplement 
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The Variety in Purcell’s Word Painting 
By GUY A. MARCO 


PURCELL’s word-painting devices have been a source of grave concern even to 
many of his greatest admirers. There is a tendency to smile at each instance 
of realistic suggestion and to observe that “‘it is just what one would expect”’. 
Now it is true that in connection with certain concepts particularly amenable 
to musical representation Purcell falls into predictable clichés, but such occur- 
rences are far less common than is generally supposed; it is my hope in this 
monograph to establish two facts in favour of Purcell’s illustrative methods: 
(1) practically no word or emotional utterance is invariably subject to musical 
elaboration, (2) those textual ideas which are frequently treated affectively 
produce different kinds of musical emphasis and ornamentation—there is no 
necessary connection between the concept and the musical device. By 
looking over a text we cannot anticipate Purcell’s music in terms of the number 
and nature of word-painting specimens, but having heard the final result we 
may well comment, Watson-like, “‘How absurdly simple!”” To which the best 
reply is Holmes’ own (to be delivered with ‘‘a touch of asperity”’): ‘““Quite’’. 

We find two kinds of realistic suggestion in art: one within the medium 
and one without. The latter is without artistic value; the composer who intro- 
duces a cannon into the symphony orchestra is no less foolish than a sculptor 
who would place a real meerschaum in the mouth of his statue. (Such things 
happen; consider the familiar grotesque example of the statue holding a real 
electric light bulb.) This type of realism, although employed by a few be- 
wildered composers of our own time, is fortunately rare in music. Suggestion 
within the medium, in this case by means of musical tones, divides into (1) 
representation of a physical state, motion, sound, object, e¢c., (2) representation 
of an emotional state. ‘The first of these categories has led to a great many 
bits of futile nonsense such as we can find in the Biblical Sonatas of Kuhnau 
and in the early work of some English virginalists, but there is a psychological 
basis for this type of pictorialism: 

The fact that the pattern of a phrase seems to suggest kinds of motion may seem 
strange, but could we imagine, for example, a spinning song without its familiar pattern ? 
. . . Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, Liszt and practically everybody who has written 
a spinning song has used the same pattern to suggest the turning of the wheel.! 
Similarly the indications of ‘‘up” and ‘“‘down” have been standardized since 
Palestrina, and to negate them produces results which simply do not sound 
natural. 

The second of these categories, representation of an emotional state, is of 
later vintage than the first. Its great limitation is that of ambiguity, for while 
we might guess the meaning of musically painted thunder, hoofbeats or bumble 
bees, we cannot divine what emotion a musical passage is supposed to express. 

In considering the Purcell methods of suggestion we shall examine both 
types of representation. The study is restricted to his anthems, because in 
them he worked with the restriction ‘“‘to every syllable a note’’, and his orna- 
mental departures from this practice appear more meaningful than similar 
embellishments in his secular work. Let us commence with the suggestions 


1 Edward MacDowell, Critical and Historical Essays (Boston: Schmidt, 1912), p. 268. 
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of the physical universe, and admit at the outset that his ups and downs are 
hardly better than anyone else’s. The word “rise” in “My Beloved Spake’’ is 
always accompanied by a rise in pitch; in “Save Me, Oh God” the passage 
“strangers are risen up” is an ascending scale or arpeggio each time; in “The 
Lord is My Light” an octave leap upward marks “there rose up war against 
me”. “Grow up” in “Who Hath Believed” is treated the same way. Each 
voice drops at least a minor third upon singing “‘fall” in “Thou Knowest Lord”; 
there is a fifth drop on each “bow down” in “Bow Down Thine Ear’’. The 
word “deep” brings forth a growl from the bass soloist in “Jt is a Good Thing 
to Give Thanks”’, Thee Oh Lord’, and “‘Praise the Lord Oh My Soul’. 

Yet his taste invades even this unsubtle realm of ascent and descent. 
While the singer is ‘holden up” by an upward fourth in “In Thee Oh Lord”, 
and the “tribes go up” in much the same way in “J Was Glad’’, and we must 
lift up our hands on an upward arpeggiated C major triad in “Behold Now 
Praise’, there are two pleasant surprises: “‘lift up mine head” in “The Lord is 
My Light” is not used affectively, and neither is “lift up your hands” in “J 
Will Give Thanks’’. Here already is a rebuttal to those who feel that such 
words set up automatic and unvarying reactions in Purcell’s mind, and we 
shall observe many other pictorial possibilities which produce no reverberation. 
Purcell used ornamental devices when they fit into an orderly musical design; 
otherwise he dispensed with them. For a typical case let us examine his treat- 
ment of the expressions “‘sing’’ and “singing”. The variety of his settings 
will astonish anyone who imagines this concept to be inevitably illustrated by 
the long-short pattern (dotted eighth-sixteenth or equivalent) to which he was 
so lamentably addicted. True, in “My Beloved Spake’’ and ‘‘Awake, Awake” 
this is the means employed. But in “The Lord is My Light’ we find a short- 
short-long embellishment pattern, and in “My Heart is Fixed’’ both a passage 
in sixteenths and a short-long-short grouping. Instances in which the word 
is actually treated syllabically occur in “Jt is a Good Thing to Give Thanks”, 
“Awake, Awake’’, and “In Thee Oh Lord’. 

Having noted an example of pictorial words not elaborated with embellish- 
ments, we may observe that the opposite is frequently the case: there are many 
roulades and capers which (after the Italian opera style) have no textual con- 
nections. A few specimens should suffice. There are complex ornamentations 
of these relatively uninspiring words: “‘loving’’, ‘‘are’’, and “Oh”, in “J ts a 
Good Thing to Give Thanks’; “Jerusalem” and “prosper” in “J Was Glad’; 
“humble” in “Unto Thee Will I Cry’; and “certain” in ‘Praise the Lord Oh 
My Soul”. Evidently Purcell was not utterly obsequious to his texts in 
deciding where to embellish; if the musical situation called for a run in six- 
teenths he wrote one, utilizing a significant word if such presented itself, but 
accepting a word with no particular flavour just as readily. Most of his 
expansions are found near cadences, and we find that he was frequently able to 
combine this point of musical unfolding with a significant expression in the text. 

His ‘‘Halleluja’’s could well be the topic of a separate study, for they are 
numerous and elaborate. Most—regrettably—well deserve Parry’s brilliant 
epithet for them: “‘gabbling’’.2 One excellent exception is in “Thy Word is a 


*C. H. H. Parry, ‘‘“Music of the Seventeenth Century’’, Vol. III of Oxford History of Music 
(London: Oxford, 1938), p. 272. 
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THE VARIETY IN PURCELL’S WORD PAINTING B 


Lantern’. The English way of expressing Halleluja centres on the word 
“praise”’, and it is interesting that Purcell rarely painted it. He gives it his 
long-short figure in “Unto Thee Will I Cry’, but does not decorate it in “J 
Will Give Thanks”’, ‘‘My Heart is Inditing’’, or ‘Praise the Lord Oh Jerusalem’. 

In portraying human emotional states Purcell displays many facets of his 
genius. Let us consider his expression of grief and sorrow. On the word 
“sorrow” in ‘‘Who Hath Believed Our Report’ there is a chromatic descent from 
F to E natural (the signature is three flats) followed by D and E flat. Yet a 
later appearance of the word in the same piece leads not to chromaticism but 
to a simple repetition of A flat (over a bass of F) on the rhythmic pattern of 
eighth-dotted quarter; thus a melodic and later a rhythmic heightening of the 
same word. In ‘Awake, Awake’’ he devotes a sentence to a beautiful harmonic 
underscoring of the same feeling. “Grief” is found on a chromatic descent in 
“Who Hath Believed Our Report’. ‘‘Cry” is chromatic in ‘““Hear My Prayer” 
but unadorned in “Unto Thee Will I Cry’’. 

“Troubles” are framed chromatically (“The Lord is My Light’, ‘‘Praise 
the Lord Oh My Soul’), by downward leaps of diminished sevenths (“Jn Thee 
Oh Lord’’) or minor sixths (“J Will Give Thanks’’), or, surprisingly, by a six- 
teenth run (‘‘Why Do the Heathen’’). 

“Mercy” certainly seems to demand attention of the word painter, but 
Purcell does not always give in to it. He treats it chromatically in “Praise 
the Lord Oh My Soul” but in “Unto Thee Will I Cry” he gives it a little run of 
four eighths on one occasion and ignores it on another. It is unornamented in 
“I Will Give Thanks”. 

In expressing the joyous emotions Purcell demonstrates great restraint. 
“Joy”, for instance, is the long-short figure in “My Heart is Inditing’’, but 
“glad” is not used affectively in “Jt ts a Good Thing to Give Thanks”. ‘‘Glad- 
ness’’ is a complex run in “The Lord is My Light” and “‘I Was Glad’, but syllabic 
in “Awake, Awake’. ‘Rejoice’, while always set with ascending leaps in the 
outer voices of “Rejoice in the Lord’’ and elaborately treated in “Oh Give 
Thanks” and “Praise the Lord Oh My Soul’, is not ornamented in “‘Why Do 
the Heathen’. 

Examples could be piled up indefinitely, but the point should be well 
established that Purcell’s use of realistic suggestion was far more subtle than 
is generally supposed. It is true that he painted words, but so did—to name 
only the most obvious—Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Schubert, Handel and Wag- 
ner. Let it be remembered that he was born before all the greats just 
mentioned, and that up to his time the art of musical suggestion was practically 
confined to battle pieces and hunting episodes. Arkwright remarks that 


this side of Purcell’s art (which, if we believed all that we read, we must regard as naive 
to the verge of grotesqueness), has been dwelt on a great deal too much. The word- 
painting is not nearly so conspicuous as critics (trying to be facetious) would have us 
believe . . . it is absurd to condemn wholesale conventions which Purcell has accepted, 
which are inoffensive in themselves. . . 3 


In spite of the time in which they were written, Purcell’s word representations 
are uniformly possessed of restraint, variety, and artistic truth. 


3G. E. P. Arkwright, “A Note on Purcell’s Music’, Music & Letters, 1921, p. 6. 
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A Mozart Sketch-sheet 


BY 
SIDNEY NEWMAN 


In my article ‘““Mozart’s G minor Quintet (K.516) and its Relationship to the 
G minor Symphony (K.550)” which appeared in the last issue of THE Music 
REviEw (Vol. XVII, no. 4, pp. 287-303) I had occasion to examine closely and 
to reproduce the contents of one side of a Mozart sketch-sheet written early in 
1787, of which the so-called Vorderseite was photographically reproduced in 
reduced size in the ‘Tafelband’ (Plate XII) published by Leo Liepmannsohn 
Antiquariat (Auction Catalogue no. 55, item 28) on the occasion of the sale on 
12th October, 1929, of Mozart autographs which were the property of the 
heirs of Johann Anton André. The ownership and location of this important 
sketch-sheet, which have remained unrecorded since that date, have now been 
traced, as intimated in a footnote to my previous article (p. 294). Einstein 
in the Third Edition of Kéchel (1937) made three references to this sheet, under 
K.516 and K.516c (= Anh. 91) on pp. 655-8, and under K.537 on p. 687, 
but was able only to record that it was purchased by Messrs. Maggs Bros. 
This autograph was sold four days later to the late Marquis Mayeda, at that 
time Military Attaché at the Japanese Embassy in London, for inclusion in his 
notable collection of autographs which has since passed to his son Toshitatu 
Mayeda, President of the Mayeda Ikutoku Foundation, Tokyo. Through his 
kindness I am now able to publish the contents of the reverse side of the sheet, 
hitherto unrecorded except in the descriptive note by Dr. Georg Kinsky 
published in the auctioneer’s catalogue mentioned above. 

This is the so-called Riickseite of the single sheet, but examination of the 
contents confirms my previous surmise, based only upon the descriptive note, 
that the sketches on this side of the sheet were in fact noted down before those 
on the so-called Vorderseite. The sheet is oblong, with ten staves. The first 
two staves are occupied by the two sketches of “Idées pour l’opéra sérieux” 
extending almost the full length of the staves. The next five staves are 
occupied by the Andante Rondo for clarinet Quintet, extending for little more 
than half their length, the remainder of these staves being blank except for the 
semibreve canto fermo noted at the extreme end of the viola stave (without 
any additional clef or key-signature). The last three staves are blank. The 
first operatic sketch (Presto) curiously has no key-signature, but the only Bp 
which occurs in the passage is accounted for by a necessary accidental. The 
succeeding Chorus is rightly described by Kinsky as being in A minor. The 
superfluous naturals in its first bar have only retrospective significance, relevant 
to the preceding Presto. That they are not cancellations of a flat inadvertently 
omitted in its own key-signature is clear from the omission of any naturals in 
the final bar. (The note E in the final chord, transcribed here as a crotchet, 
is probably a minim; the photograph supplied to me lacks clear definition at 
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IDEES POUR L’OPERA SERIEUX 
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this point.) The formation of the last letter renders the reading of dis a little 
uncertain, but the bracketing of the whole four bars by a line similar to that 
which accompanies the unmistakable direction bis on the final sketch of the 
other side of this sheet, leaves little doubt that this is the correct interpretation. 

The key-signatures for the Quintet sketch have been faithfully reproduced 
as an illustration of Mozart’s invariable practice of relieving the tedium of 
rewriting the same set of flats or sharps line after line by ringing the changes 
on their pattern. Much the same inclination, spiced with a touch of pro- 
vocative humour (no doubt in that case aimed at Stadler), led him to use four- 
teen changes of clef, involving five different clefs within the space of nineteen 
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bars, in the clarinet part of another unfinished sketch of a movement for clarinet 
Quintet! (K.581a = Anh. 88; Mozarteum no. 51). 

The ten-note canto fermo is probably related to Mozart’s systematic instruc- 
tion of Thomas Attwood in counterpoint. It would have assisted us in dating 
these sketches if this canto could be found in one or other of those two of 
Attwood’s three exercise books, now in the possession of Dr. C. B. Oldman, 
which are devoted to contrapuntal exercises. However, the nearest approach 
to this canto which Dr. Oldman has been able to find therein is a twelve-note 
canto (in C major) using the same compass and running thus:— CGE AGC 
F DECDC. This occurs in the second book in which, some pages later, 
Attwood has noted the date ‘““Thursday, 2 Feb.” The 2nd of February was a 
Thursday in 1786. The connection, however, is far too slender to warrant us 
dating the sketches on this evidence. One can only say that if the C.F. 
relates to Attwood then the sketches on this side of the sheet must have been 
written before 8th January, 1787, when Mozart left for Prague, unless Mozart 
gave Attwood a further lesson or two between the date of his return to Vienna 
(which cannot have been earlier than 10th February) and the date of Attwood’s 
departure for England about 24th February. 

The only real interest which the dating of the sketches on this side of the 
sheet could have for us would lie in the light this might throw upon the signifi- 
cance of the “ideas for the opera seria’’. For there can be little doubt that the 
sketch for clarinet Quintet is associated with the unfinished Allegro in B flat 
(K.516c = Anh. 91) as mentioned in my previous article (pp. 292 and 294). 
though whether as a slow movement for it or as an alternative project must 
remain uncertain. (The “Basso”, of course, merely signifies Violoncello, as 
in the autograph of K.581a mentioned above and in several other MSS., and 
not ‘Contrabass’ which Mozart so precisely states in the case of Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik.) But what was this project for a serious opera which 
was sufficiently definite in Mozart’s mind to be styled “the serious opera”? 
The only clue afforded as to libretto is those two words “‘hé risoluto’’. There 
is no aria beginning thus in any of Metastasio’s libretti, and this slender clue 
may well continue to prove as elusive as the needle in the proverbial haystack. 
Just conceivably Mozart may have entertained thoughts of writing an opera 
seria for Prague about the time when Bondini gave him the contract which led 
to Don Giovanni ; but it seems improbable that he would have thought of follow- 
ing up the sensational success of Figaro in that city with a true opera seria. 
I am inclined to think that these sketches may have some connection with 
Mozart’s plan to visit England early in 1787. He had formulated such a plan 
before mid-November, 1786, had not abandoned the idea in January despite 
Leopold’s refusal to house the children, and in fact still hoped, when the 
Storaces, Kelly and Attwood left for England, that he would follow them later 
in the year after Attwood had paved the way by securing some definite engage- 
ment for him. We may note that when, in October, 1790, Mozart received a 
definite offer from O’Reilly, the director of the Italian Opera in London, it was 
to compose “au moins deux Opéras ou sérieux ou comiques’’. So Storace or 
Attwood may well have impressed upon him in 1786-7 that there might be a 
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chance of writing an opera seria for London. Looking not many months further 
back, we see Mozart in March, 1786, composing two new numbers (K.489 and 
490) for the revival of Idomeneo at a private performance in the Palace of 
Prince Karl Auersperg. This opera, for which he had as we know a special 
regard, was still to the fore in his mind when in December he composed “Ch’to 
mi scordi di te” for Anna Storace and himself. These ideas “pour l’opéra 
sérieux’”’ may indeed have occurred to him before he first began to think of 
visiting England, and perhaps are symptomatic of an urge to write another 
opera seria reawakened in him by the Jdomeneo revival. At all events it was, 
at the time, a sufficiently definite project to be not merely an opera but the 
opera; and, unless indeed ‘hd risoluto’ was intended merely to serve as a 
general indication of the kind of aria he purposed it to be, he had a definite 
libretto in mind. 
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Harmonic Rhythm in the Beethoven Symphonies 
JAN LARUE 


SINCE about 1815 it has become increasingly difficult to find discussions of the 
Beethoven symphonies which challenge their pre-eminent position in the 
musical literature. With the support of long tradition, one tends to accept 
them as unquestioned masterpieces. Repeated hearings only confirm the 
atmosphere of peculiar authority in these works, a feeling often described as 
“inevitability’’. Yet in trying to explore the sources of this mysterious power, 
one is repeatedly confused by Beethoven’s seeming lack of pre-eminence in the 
various component parts of music. Always excepting certain unforgettable 
moments, he is not equal to Mozart in melody, to Schubert in harmonic genius, 
to Bach in counterpoint, nor to Berlioz in manipulation of orchestral effects. 
One may fairly conclude that Beethoven’s forte lies rather in the combination 
of all musical elements, and that the sense of inevitability results from the 
perfection of adjustment between the elements. Perhaps the give and take 
of the adjusting process itself explains the lack of pre-eminence in any single 
component of his music, each being subordinate to the musical form of the 
greater whole. To borrow a military concept, we might describe Beethoven’s 
characteristic method as a strategic rather than a tactical deployment of 
musical materials. 

The word “inevitability” hints at the function of music as a time art, and 
suggests that Beethoven’s special strength may derive from his timing, his 
control of the broader aspects of rhythm. Viewed in broad terms, the sense 
of fundamental movement in music seems to result from rhythmic arrangements 
of variable intensity. A continuous eighth-note pattern, for example, does not 
produce any fundamental sense of motion—its intensity stays the same, a 
motion in equilibrium. Unvarying cycles of this sort give us no sense of 
progression or accomplishment, for the rhythm has no direction. In order to 
achieve a sense of fundamental movement, then, rhythms must include 
contrasts in intensity. 

Beethoven’s mastery of contrast is quite as evident in rhythm as in modula- 
tion or dynamics. The rhythmic urgency of the allegro con brio of the first 
Symphony already shows an intensity which is rare in Haydn or Mozart. 
Looking merely at rhythm, this intensity results from the sharp contrast of 
motion and rest in three different dimensions. In the first motive, 


Ex.1 


Beethoven 1 I 13-14! 


1 The reference numbers for each example indicate symphony, movement, and measure num- 
bers in that order. 
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the dotted eighth plus sixteenth shows contrast in the smallest dimension, 
which is confirmed at the level of the measure by the contrast of the dotted 
half-note with the quick pattern on the fourth beat. These contrasts produce 
a sense of progression, of real movement and direction, which is quickly appa- 
rent if we reduce the contrast in either dimension. As an experiment, let us 
level out the figure on the fourth beat by using equal eighth-notes (a), or 
balance the two halves of the measure (8): 


Ex.2 
@ 


| 


How bland each of these versions is, by comparison with the original. In this 
connection it is interesting to compare Mozart’s handling of a similar figure at 
the beginning of his Symphony no. 41: 


Ex.3 
The effect of Mozart’s rhythm is not as intense as that of Beethoven, for the 


contrast is smaller in both dimensions: [¥ is less forceful rhythmically than 


J7j; and while J , {FJ is almost an exact diminution of J, JJ, the fact that 
Mozart’s first note is cut short lowers the degree of contrast as compared to 
Beethoven’s three full beats. 

It is in the third dimension, at the higher level of the phrase, however, that 
Beethoven’s plotting of variable intensities becomes particularly distinctive. 
The continuations of the motive produce a phrase with four recognizable 
phases of intensity: (2) motion, (b) intensification of motion, (c) relaxation, 
(d) rest preparatory to renewed motion: 


Ex.3a 


Beethoven 1 I 13-19 


Viewed at the phrase level, the Mozart example also contrasts motion (a) with 
comparative rest (0): 


Mozart 41 I 1-4 
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Here, however, the motion is less active and the rest is less relaxed. Further- 
more, Mozart continues with a second phrase of identical rhythmic structure: 


Mozart 41 I 5-8 


Thus the broad rhythmic result of these two phrases is a balance or equilibrium, 
rather than forward motion. We do not feel a sense of direction at this point 
in the Mozart work, an impression which is confirmed by the trumpeting 
cadences and fermata at the end of the next fifteen measures. Notice also that 
the Mozart phrases maintain a melodic balance within themselves, while the 
continuously rising Beethoven line impels us from one phrase into the next. 

While the theme of the first Symphony provides interesting evidence of 
Beethoven’s intensive approach, the reader will doubtless have muttered to 
himself (with justice) that it is a special case: it is rhythmically in unison, and 
thus by-passes the complications which appear in the greater part of symphonic 
music. The moment we attempt to extend our analysis to measures in which 
two or more rhythms occur simultaneously, we meet with gigantic difficulties. 
How can we evaluate the total rhythmic effect of a melody in quarter-notes 
against an accompaniment in eighths? Is this equal in rhythmic drive to its 
reciprocal, a melody in eighth-notes over an accompaniment in quarters? 
How can range, orchestration, melodic contour, harmonic tension be evaluated 
in their influence upon rhythm? Doubtless all of these variables could be 
handled by some monster cybernetical calculator. But each of the basic 
standards for the calculations would be a subjective judgment, too shaky a 
foundation for such weighty apparatus. 

Faced with these obstacles, yet intuitively convinced of Beethoven’s 
greater control of rhythm, the writer began to experiment with analyses of 
harmonic rhythm, the connection of harmony and rhythm as reflected in the 
speed of chord change. This form of analysis reduces the factors which need 
be considered at any one time. It does not attempt to account for the total 
effect, but does allow concrete comparisons of one type of rhythmic activity 
to be made between the various parts of a piece. 

The element of subjective interpretation affects the analysis of harmonic 
rhythm particularly in dealing with chord changes which are momentary 
ornaments rather than fundamental progressions in the harmonic scheme. In 
making analytical distinctions, factors of tempo, melodic line, and rhythmic 
accentuation play a considerable part. Let us examine a few synthetic 
examples: 
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Should one analyze progression (a) simply as a measure of ornamented tonic 
harmony () or as a progression of three chords JJJ)? Certainly in quick 
tempo the former solution would prevail; and even in adagio, the fact that both 
moving notes return to their original position emphasizes the purely ornamental 
nature of this progression. In (d), however, the sense of progression is a little 
stronger because of the change in chord position and the stress on the V chord 
produced by the melodic skips in the moving voices. If we add rhythmic 
accentuation, as in (c), the feeling of harmonic motion becomes still more 
tangible. Yet all three cases are fundamentally static if compared to (d@), 
where the chords progress to new roots. On the other hand, there is no ques- 
tion that even example (a) gives us more feeling of harmonic motion than a 
sustained C major harmony, asin (e). From this we can see that the subjective 
difficulties arise chiefly in trying to decide between degrees of ornamental 
change. We can avoid most of these subjective pitfalls by concentrating our 
analysis of the music in terms of the three conditions of harmonic rhythm 
which are most nearly self-evident: sustained harmony, ornamental change, 
and root change, without attempting to establish sub-categories among the 
elusive ornamental changes. In the notation of analyses, sustained harmonies 
may be indicated by ties or brackets above the notes and ornamental changes 
may be shown by ties or brackets below the notes, while root changes appear 
as unencumbered individual notes. Thus the harmonic-rhythmic analysis of 
our examples above would be: 


Ex.7 

(a) (6) (©) (@) © 
ornamental changes 


Passages in unison offer a further analytical problem. Even though they 
are technically non-harmonic, the harmonic implications are often strong. In 
making harmonic-rhythmic charts, however, it is important to treat unison 
passages as special cases, with full realization of the subjective dangers in 
interpreting the implied harmonies. The discussion below draws upon unison 
passages for illustrations only when the harmonic implications seem reasonably 
clear. 

As soon as we examine Beethoven’s harmonic rhythm, we are immediately 
impressed not only by the variety and contrast, but even more by the evident 
formal organization. This structure may be observed first at the level of the 
phrase, where three general types of arrangement predominate, variously 
reflecting a concentration of harmonic activity at beginning, middle, or end 
ofa phrase. We find most frequently phrases which indicate musical punctua- 
tion by variations in the speed of harmonic change at the phrase end:? 


*Score reductions include merely the essential skeleton of harmony and melody in each 
example. On the harmonic time-line, long, heavy verticals indicate the phrase divisions, while 
the short verticals indicate measure bars. 
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Beethoven 4 IV 1-6 


This passage defines the phrase by a simple quickening of the harmonic rhythm 
at the end of the second measure, a vital source of punctuation in the continuous 
sixteenth-note motion.* The clarifying function of the harmonic rhythm lies 
in its relative simplicity compared to other types of rhythm. It presents a 
broad synopsis of the texture in motion, so that the fundamental phrase 
structure emerges unmistakably: 


== == == ==: 


Beethoven 7 I 67-75 


Note the characteristic Beethoven overlap at the phrase end, produced by an 
anticipation of the subdominant harmony in the middle parts before the upper 
line reaches the new harmony. This quickening of the harmonic rhythm at 
the phrase end combined with the overlap technique contributes notably to the 
intense continuity of the Beethoven style, particularly in late works: 


fal 
F 
cet 


Beethoven 9 I 218-225 


Here the overlap results from the suspended resolution of the root of the 
dominant, delayed so long that it becomes a pedal point in the following 
phrase. 

A second type of arrangement of harmonic rhythm within the phrase 
reverses the procedure of the examples above by commencing with an active 
-thythm which stabilizes at the end. Phrases of this type often mark important 
points of the form such as double bars:5 


* For other examples of quickening at phrase ends see 1 I 73-76; 1 II 26-34; 42-45; 3 IV 44-51; 
5 III 28-44. 

* See also 5 I 59-68; 6 V 8-9; 9 I 14-18. 

* Compare 1 III 1-8; 7 I 342-353; 9 I 369-382; and Example 15. 
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Beethoven 4 III 13-20 


Asimilar but more extensive example of the same type of phrase concludes the 
first movement exposition of the second Symphony: 


Beethoven 2 I 120-131 


In addition to these rest-motion and motion-rest arrangements, a seemingly 
higher degree of organization appears in phrases of a third type in which the 
harmonic rhythm develops a symmetrical arrangement by starting slowly, 
gathering speed, then relaxing the motion at the end. We have already met 
this type in the theme of the first Symphony (Ex. 3), but it is worthwhile to 
mention a later example also:* 


Beethoven 8 I 235-242 


An interesting rhythmic tension here results from the ritardando performance 
direction, typically late Beethoven in its conflict between slackening tempo 
and quickening harmonic rhythm. The rhythmic “dissonance’’ resolves at the 
return of the normal ¢empo, releasing the phrase like an arrow from a long-held 
bow. 

The symmetrical arrangement of rest-motion-rest may also take a transposed 
form, with greater activity at the beginning and end of the phrase: 


* Further examples: 1 II 163-170; 4 I 43-52. 
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Ex.14 = 


Beethoven 1 I 88-89 


Here it becomes clear, however, that the organization of the individual phrase 
is incidental to a broader plan. The phrase above contains an interesting 
balance of motion and rest, but it cannot stand alone: the activity in it requires 
completion in the stabler consequent phrase:? 


Beethoven 1 I 100-109 


The intense continuity characteristic of the Beethoven style finds expression 
in numerous such interdependent phrases. In the following example the 
rhythmic impulse set in motion cannot be balanced within the confines of the 
single phrase: 


Ex.16 


Beethoven 4 IV 64-73 


It spins onward through another similar phrase and finally subsides over an 
eight-measure pedal point: 


7 


oma The fo 
Beethoven 4 IV 88-92 Gra dus 
Beethoven carries the idea of interdependent phrases to an extreme but § second 
logical extension by associating phrases each of which in itself lacks both § sets in 
7 Note that this consequent phrase belongs to the first symmetrical type, like Exs. 3 and 13. *Sim 
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variety and balance of harmonic rhythm. In the example following, (a), (0) 
and (c) attain harmonic-rhythmic interest and design mainly in relation to 
each other, the bustling activity of the central measures furnishing a momentary 
release from the tense control of the other parts:® 


x.18 


(a) (ec) 


(0) 

Beethoven g I 259-274 

The evidence of interbalanced phrases directs our attention to larger units 
composed of more than two or three phrases. Here again we find Beethoven's 
harmonic rhythm supporting and intensifying other means of expression. 
The introduction to the seventh Symphony is a good example. A chart of its 
harmonic rhythm reveals three areas of distinctive procedure which coincide 
with the three great crescendi of the introduction. The first crescendo exploits 
the harmonic tension of a five-measure pedal-point: the movement begins in 
broad harmonic rhythm which soon accelerates to a point of suspense on a 
prolonged dominant (measures 10-14). The delay in resolution produces a 
crescendo of harmonic tension to match the rising melodic line and the dynamic 


expansion : 


Ex.19 
= a 
L o jo jo jo d j 
> 
Qa 
— 
jo 1° 
(Ped.) 


Beethoven 711-15 


The fortissimo returns the broad harmonic changes of the opening measures. 
Gradually, however, the harmonic pulse quickens, la~ing the foundation for a 
second crescendo in measure 23, where a definite one-measure harmonic rhythm 
sets in: 


* Similar cases: 4 II 50-59; 5 I 439-460; 7 IV 28-43; 9 I 383-400. 
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Ex. 
: 
1 o 
Beethoven 7 I 23-25 
At the crucial point of the crescendo the harmonic rhythm again quickens, and Fu 
with a sudden, powerful twist of syncopation releases the full intensity of the | Beeth« 
tuttt: alread 
divisio 
harmo 
in har 
quiesc 
pedal 
the firs 
motior 
patter 
d d d d | © numer 
Beethoven 7 I 32-34 openin 
The procedure in the third crescendo is related to the first in that Beethoven Ex.i 
marks the peak with a prolonged harmony rather than the accelerated motion id: 
of the example just seen. In the final crescendo, however, not merely the pedal ce 
point in the bass as in Ex. 19, but the entire harmony is prolonged through four 
bars, the longest-sustained harmony up to this point :® 
As a 
sixteen 
~ 
LB Ped. 
Beethoven 7 I 49-53 
These three examples show the evident integration of harmonic rhythm 
with other expressive factors such as melodic phrasing and surface rhythmic 
development. Merely by glancing at a chart of the harmonic rhythm we can 
immediately locate the areas of emphasis, marked as they are by changes in At the 
the degree of harmonic activity. The three sections of the introduction and the 
foct of the crescendi stand out clearly: Snell ot 
one-ba1 
* This delayed resolution acquires significant additional tension from the fact that the F-E The 


resolution had taken place more rapidly in measures 9—10 of the introduction. 
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£x.23 
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Ped. i 
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Beethoven 7 I 1-60 


Further study of harmonic-rhythmic charts of the symphonies shows that 
Beethoven extends to the major formal outlines the same general techniques 
already observed in the individual phrase and in groups of phrases: the chief 
divisions of the form are similarly underscored by changes in the patterns of 
harmonic rhythm. These punctuating changes reflect a structure and planning 
in harmonic rhythm which goes far beyond the often-observed harmonic 
quiescence of the secondary section, or the common occurrence of a dominant 
pedal point before the recapitulation. In the third Symphony, for example, 
the first movement is outstandingly irregular from the point of view of harmonic 
motion. Amid the greatest variety in harmonic durations, few rhythmic 
patterns repeat, and the forward motion receives constant impetus from 
numerous syncopations. These characteristics may all be seen even in the 
opening sections: 


Ex.24 


Beethoven 3 I 1-32 


As a punctuation for the compulsive flow generated by these asymmetrical 
thythms, the ends of the exposition and recapitulation” stand out because of 
sixteen bars in which the harmony changes with predictable regularity: 


Beethoven 3 I 132-148 


At the end of the coda, the general irregularity of the movement receives a 
final stabilization from a whole chain of regular four-bar changes followed by 
one-bar changes leading to the eight-bar dominant of the final cadence: 


1° The analogous passage in the recapitulation (not illustrated) is 3 I 535-551. 
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The fourth Symphony exhibits a reversal of the procedure noted above: 
where the Evoica punctuated its basic irregularity with contrastingly regular 
sections, the Fourth, which is extremely regular in its harmonic rhythm, 
employs irregularity as its source of punctuation. In the first movement, for 
example, violent syncopations announce the beginning of the secondary section 
and the end of the exposition :™ 


Beethoven (a) 4 I 81-110 
(6) 4 1 159-190 


The sudden activity of the syncopes is heightened in both cases by the con- 
trasting harmonic stability of the following phrases. Such areas of high con- 
trast in harmonic activity frequently serve as large-scale punctuations indi- 
cating major formal divisions. Examples of this closing-section technique 
occur in clearest form in the Second and Ninth symphonies :” 


Development] 


Beethoven (a) 2 I 112-131 
(b) 2 IV 416-442 
(c) 9 1 138-159 


Beethoven does not limit his harmonic-rhythmic resources to punctuation 
effects, however: broad planning of the harmonic activity underlies all parts of 
his forms. Notice, for example, the development section of the first Symphony, 
which consists of two sections of rapid modulation set off by two long pedal 
points. The admirable balance here is no coincidence. A conscious structure 


11 Compare 6 I, which consists largely of alternations of tonic and dominant over pedal points. 
A doubling of the speed of alternation I-V over increasingly lengthy pedals marks the end of the 
ition. 
12 Another comparable example: 8 IV 450-502. 
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of harmonic rhythm becomes even more evident in passages such as the finale 
of the eighth Symphony, which employ a gradual retard effect to introduce the 
coda : 


Beethoven 8 IV 256-274 


Equally clear in plan, but opposite in effect, the dramatic “storm” crescendo 
in the Sixth derives no little of its power from the exact progression of accelera- 
tion in the harmonic rhythm: 


Beethoven 6 IV 56-80 


As final illustrations for our study, let us examine two complete sections 
from scherzo movements. Rhythmically these movements pose a special 
problem for the composer. On the one hand, the dance character places 
certain conventional limitations on both the surface rhythm and the phrasing. 
On the other hand, the small scope of the form demands a precision and balance 
in rhythmic values far more stringent and immediate than in other movements. 
Under these requirements, Beethoven’s harmonic rhythm shows specially clear 
planning. The trio of the first Symphony, for example, balances extreme 
stability against powerful root-position activity: 


Note that the second section intensifies both the motion and the rest of the 
first part : the sustained harmonies are even longer held, while the quick changes 
reach a sharper culmination in the syncopes ,J J) near the end. Looking for 
a moment beyond the trio, we may also observe a larger harmonic-rhythmic 
balance: the rapid progressions of the menuetto find a satisfying contrast and 
relief in the broader harmonic sentences of the trio. 

In the Lustiges Zusammensein of the sixth Symphony, the four-square 
phrasing of the peasant dance challenges Beethoven’s artistic ingenuity. His 
solution lightens the cloddish regularity with a variety and symmetry planned 
in a larger dimension: 


Ex.32 

(e) (6) (0) 

«) ( «) 
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Beethoven 6 III 165-204 
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The first four phrases (a) propel the movement with a rest-motion formula; 
in the middle we find two pivotal phrases (b) of contrasted activity; and the 
last four phrases balance the first four by inverting the rest-motion formula: 


Ex.33 © © 
rest motion motion rest motion rest 


Harmonic rhythm also indicates the major formal division at the double-bar 
by the same high-contrast technique observed earlier: the shortest harmonic 
durations in the entire section (JJ JJ) are juxtaposed with the longest (J+), 
all stabilized over a pedal point.“ 

The examples we have reviewed, though selective rather than compre- 
hensive, unmistakably point to an intimate connection between harmony 
and rhythm in the Beethoven symphonies. It is evident that rhythmic 
planning has penetrated the harmonic scheme to an unusual degree. The 
close integration of these two factors with the form produces a unity of effect 
which in part explains the sense of inevitability and the deep emotional impact 
of Beethoven’s music. 


13 See Ex. 28. 
™ For another example of interesting scherzo organization, see 3 III 199-260 ‘nee section of 
trio). The balance of rest and motion within and between phrases is remarkable 
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Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra 


BY 
WILLIAM AUSTIN 


Or all the orchestral music composed since The Rite of Spring no piece has 
pleased both big audiences and sophisticated musicians so well as Barték’s 
Concerto for Orchestra. There can be little question that this composition is 
now part of the permanent repertory of our major orchestras, and that its 
success has changed the whole relation between the repertory and the avant- 
garde for the better. A piece of such distinction surely deserves to be studied 
with the care that critics have long devoted to the classics ; it should be discussed 
more extensively than it can be discussed in a programme note or a survey 
of the composer’s entire output. 

Hans Heinsheimer, who knew and helped Bartok in his last years, as agent 
of the publishers, Boosey and Hawkes, has written a touching memoir! of the 
circumstances surrounding the composition of the Concerto: Koussevitzky’s 
wonderful tact in commissioning it, Barték’s puritanical zeal to fulfil his respon- 
sibility before he should die, his rallying health and flood of inspiration at 
Asheville, North Carolina, and his gratification at the response of the first 
audiences. All this suggests that for Barték himself the Concerto was as 
important a composition as he ever wrote. 


I. INTRODUCTION: ANDANTE NON TROPPO—ALLEGRO VIVACE 


INTRODUCTION, measures I-75 


Measures 
1-6 ~— Cellos and double-basses alone begin the work: 


There is a close similarity between this opening and the opening 
of Barték’s early one-act opera, Bluebeard’s Castle. There the slow, 
soft, unison melody of the basses works together with the shadowy 
vastness of the stage-setting to evoke an atmosphere of ominous 
mystery before the actors appear; if here likewise we feel that some 
imaginary scene is opening before us, it will surely be a dark, 
cavernous scene, empty of living figures. 


2H. W. Heinsheimer, Fanfare for two pigeons (New York, 1952), pp. 117-123. 
* This and the ey ary copyright 1946 by Hawkes & Son (London) Ltd., are used 
td. 
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6-11 


I2-2I 


22-29 


30-34 


The successive fourths that begin the melody mark it as a 
product of the twentieth century. The superposition of fourths 
has interested composers as diverse as Satie (Fils des étoiles, 1891), 
Schénberg (Chamber Symphony, op. 9, 1906) and Vaughan Williams 
(scherzi of the [Vth and Vth symphonies, 1935 and 1943) though 
not Stravinsky or Ravel; in Hindemith’s melodic style successive 
fourths are as frequent as broken triads in Mozart’s—they can be 
found in almost every composition of his. For Barték they are 
not so much a matter of course; when he makes use of them he 
makes them a rather prominent feature of a whole composition or a 
sizeable section, for instance, the Bagatelle for piano no. I1, the 
Dance Suite for orchestra, and the violin Concerto. So in the 
Concerto for Orchestra these fourths will prove to be a germinal 
motive. 

Any one of the five pitches in the introductory phrase might 
conceivably be the tonic in a scale that included the other notes 
of the melody—a major scale for A or E, minor for c#, f#, or b. 
Thus no note has a strong claim for precedence, and we must 
await further developments to settle our harmonic interpretation 
of the motive. 

While the last note (c#) continues to hum in the bass, a barely 
audible rustling arises in the vioiins, beginning and ending in 
dissonance (ck or b#) to heighten our suspense, far from settling it. 
As the violins die away, their note is taken up by flutes; then 
(m. 11) the flutes suddenly flutter from it in contrary chromatic 
scales to silence. 

The basses present a version of the introductory motive that con- 
tracts its time-span by a measure but stretches its range up in 
pitch by another fourth. This is answered by the rustling and 
fluttering, simply transposed up a fourth. 

Now the introductory motive is still more hurried along and much 
more expanded, swelling up by five fourths, and then gradually 
coming down in a graceful curve beyond the starting-point to new 
notes (g# and d#). The rustling sound that answers this is a minor 
triad conflicting with the bass (dk against d#) and it has barely 
begun to sound when— 

the flute enters with a new motive: 


The rhythm of this melody is the rhythm of many Balkan folksongs 
that Bartok has classified as parlando-rubato. But its chromaticism 
is Barték’s own, unlike any folk music, squirming unpredictably 
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35-58 


in a narrow range. The harmonic tension, having accumulated 
ever since the beginning of the piece, is so great here that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine any convincing resolution for it, but at once— 

the basses present a modified form of the introductory motive in 
steady eighth-notes, starting on and returning to the same note (e), 
which is also gently rolled by the kettledrum; this is evidently 
background for a phrase about to begin, but it is also a wonderful 
resolution of the harmony that has gone before: now we can 
recognize the hierarchy of structural chords and decorative tones 
in the whole passages, I-35: 


39-50 


51-63 


The conventional labels given to the structural chords in this 
analysis are not important. Even the designation of a tonic is 
not important, because so many non-harmonic tones so obscure the 
roots. But the sense of movement toward a destination is 
extremely important. Every listener must be more or less con- 
scious of such a movement, and everyone can come to feel it more 
intensely by hearing the telescoped version of it in Ex. 3. These 
notes on the staff are my analysis, and I know no better way to 
exhibit the movement. 

Over the pedal-point, with the quasi-ostinato derived from the 
introductory motive continuing in free two-voice counterpoint, 
three trumpets, ~~, present a long phrase resembling the first two 
measures of the parlando melody, descending through an octave. 
In this phrase triads and seventh-chords present unmistakable, 
strong, harmonic progressions. Non-harmonic tones in the trum- 
pet parts, as well as in the accompaniment, clash in cross-relations, 
but do not at all obscure the root-movements, which go as follows: 


39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 484950 
a: i V i VofV—Vofii VofVV VI V —— 


The contrast in harmonic procedure between this passage and what 
has led up to it is as great as the contrast between one stylistic 
epoch and another in musical history before 1900. Yet there is 
no incongruity; the contrast is held in balance by the use of the 
same melodic motives in both sections, by the orchestration, and 
by the continuity of the rhythm. 

In a sudden outburst, violins begin a new phrase, composed of 
motives of the parlando melody: 
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63-75 


This phrase establishes a new key (c) with a dominant pedal, just 
long enough to efface the power of the preceding dominant 
(a: V=c:V7p, fifth missing). Then tonality is lost in progressions 
of diminished triads, for each of which more than one possible 
root is suggested by the surrounding non-harmonic tones, as in 
the cadenzas of Liszt. Thus we are led to hear the climactic and 
sustained diminished seventh-chord (on ep) in all its ambiguity, 
and to await its resolution to determine its meaning. 

With the melody broken off unresolved, the accompaniment con- 
tinues to repeat its ambiguous chord, with passing-tones, as an 
ostinato, in a gradual crescendo and accelerando to— 


EXPOSITION 76-230 
(Allegro vivace) a new theme: 


2 


— 


=u 
ms 


The first measure of this allegro-theme is a transposition of the 
ostinato motive that has just led up to it, while the fourths in the 
second and third measures recall the introductory motive, but with 
a new rhythm—the kind of rhythm that Bartok designated as 
tempo giusto, the polar opposite of parlando-rubato in folk music. 
Measures 79-81 repeat the rhythmic pattern of 76-80 and invert 
the direction of the melody, but the last two notes are surprising: 
a strict inversion would have given a half-cadence (c g) instead of 
which Barték chooses notes that propel the melody more urgently 
forward. This crafty refinement, though it commands my respect, 
does not quite convince me as a natural musical event, or thrill 
me as a particularly beautiful one; indeed, I feel that here perhaps 
Barték sacrificed his spontaneous inspiration to a hypercritical 
ingenuity, or else he must have pushed from beginning to end of his 
phrase impatiently, doggedly, and a bit uncritically, without waiting 
for inspiration to perfect its middle. I am very willing to excuse 
such a lapse for the sake of the beauties that surround it, but I 
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g5-I01 


102-109 


122-135 


cannot altogether lose sight of it when I think of the composition 
as a whole. After all, this theme occupies the most prominent 
position in the work, and it seems not quite worthy of the work; 
it very easily passes by without seizing the attention of many 
listeners, and thus hinders their ever grasping the shape of the 
movement as a whole. The melody goes on in m. 82-84 with a 
freer inversion of the first three measures; this does sound con- 
vincing. Then in m. 84 begins a rhythmically compressed trans- 
position of m. 82-84, which would end on the tonic (f) if completed; 
but when it reaches eb it is abandoned and a sort of cadenza, 
derived from the introductory motive, holds off the cadence until 
m.gI. All four horns join the violins on their ep in m. go, to make 
the cadence, with ritard, as emphatic as possible. The haste in 
m. 84 and the delay in 86—go seem to me, once more, over ingenious 
and not sufficiently expressive: the speed of this allegro is too great 
to permit such minute complications to be effective. Now in 
m. 91-93 the cadential tonic is held, while woodwinds repeatedly 
flourish the motive of m. 76, and basses descend toward— 

the dominant. Over the static bass, violins present an expansive 
diatonic phrase, harmonized by parallel triads. Woodwinds fill in 
a three-measure group at the cadence as they did in m. 91-93. 
Now the dominant serves as pivot-chord for a modulation (f:v = 
Ep : vi) to— 


(Ep : I*) the beginning of an answering phrase, with richer parallel 


6 6 
harmonies over the pedal (V, of V V, V, of V V, I* it = Gp: vi). 
This time the fill-in is supplied by cellos and basses, instead of 
woodwinds, and their motion is downward to— 


6 
(Gp : I*) the beginning of a third phrase in the same character, but 
richer. 
110 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 Ig 20 21 
Gp: Vv 
bb: Vof VI Vv V of ii——V of V 
Dp: VofV V V ofii ii 


Harmony here accents the three-measure pulse. The characteristic 
rhythm in the “‘head’’ of the melody is imitated in accompanying 
voices, to build a crescendo as the melody rises to— 


6 
a climax (Dp :I*) from which it descends gradually and gracefully 
(Vofii VofV V Vofiv db:VofVII VII ii V IV VI). 
Woodwinds accompany all this with fragmentary transpositions 
of the head of the allegro-theme. The whole section from 95 to 135 
is a relaxed episode by comparison with the theme, without pre- 
tensions to independent interest. Overlapping the cadence of this 
section comes— 
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134-148 


142-148 


149-154 
155-174 


a portentous new theme in the trombones: 


accompanied by a trilling pedal-point (db) in the strings and more 
snatches of the allegro-theme in the woodwinds. The kinship of 
the new trombone theme and the introductory motive of fourths 
is close. 

While the last note of the trombones and the trill fade away, the 
flute, starting with the scale from the allegro-theme, continues a 
wavy and slowing descent through two octaves to— 

a passing sonority (c g) on its way, with rallentando, to— 
(Tranquillo) a new tonic (b) for the principal contrasting theme: 


175-191 


192-223 


224-230 


231-236 


The slow tempo, static harmony, narrowly limited melody, and deli- 
cate sonority make a vast contrast, but the rhythmic pulse, ob- 
scured by shifts of metre, and the outstanding rhythmic pattern 
of the melody link this tranquillo-theme with the allegro-theme. 
The three phrases of the new theme are repeated by the clarinet, 
omitting the harp’s responses so as to clarify the three-measure 
pulse. The harp supplies instead an accompaniment in steady 
subdivisions of the beat (eighth-notes). Strings move from their 
sustained note (f%) to suggest strong progressions (b: iv B: IV 
V of IV and at the climax V); then they drop out, for the clarinet 
to pass by the tonic and lead to— 

a languorous development of the tranquillo theme with parallel 
triads and varied sonorities, and a rallentando to the major tonic 
triad (B), the first authentic cadence of the movement. 


DEVELOPMENT 224-396 


A transitional phrase in the basses, based on the tranquillo theme 
leads to— 

(Tempo I) a ff version of the first three measures of the allegro- 
theme beginning in the key of the trombone theme (Dp), but dis- 
torted by substitution of a tritone for the climactic fourth, and 
extended by repetitions of the first measure in the resulting new 
minor key (d). These sudden jolts of harmony after the long serene 
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237-241 
242-247 
248-271 


288-302 


310-312 


313-317 
316-340 


340-342 
342-364 


363-379 


passage correspond perfectly to the shocking modulations with 
which Haydn and Beethoven liked to begin their development 
sections. 

The bit just heard is repeated in inversion, as in the second three 
measures of the original allegro. The harmony jolts again (to ep). 
A stretto at one beat on the first measure of the allegro-theme, with 
its inversion, makes a crescendo up a whole-tone scale to— 

a canonic development of the next motive of the allegro-theme, its 
measures 77-78 and their inversion. This builds up a big crescendo, 
with dissonances falling freely and accumulating over a pedal-point 
(g), until with a slight allargando they reach a tuiti climax on a 


fourth-chord (c# f# b = Ab Vie root missing). 


(Tranquillo) Now the quiet mood of the subordinate theme trans- 
forms motives of the principal theme to create a new, cantabile 
melody: 


The new melody is repeated in a new key (E) by the English horn, 
with varied accompaniment. Its last note overlaps— 

an augmented version of the first part of the new melody, in another 
new key (C#) in the bass clarinet, with fragments at normal speed 
in the other winds making counterpoint. The final chord (Dp: 


6 
I* = bp : III) is preparing for— 

(Allegro) a new flourish of the scales from the principal theme 
introducing— 

the trombone theme (in Bp) beginning a fugato. The tonal answer 
appears in a second trombone, then subject and answer in trumpets. 
Again strings flourish with the lively scales (in C) to introduce— 
the inversion of the trombone theme in the horn. The brasses 
complete a fugato on this, with some of the entries compressed by 
omission of the third measure. The section overlaps— 

a six-voice stretto on the original trombone theme. This amounts 
to a simple round, and as it continues the parts lose their identity 
in a mere fourth-chord: 
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396-401 


402-425 


425-456 


456-466 


467-487 


488-514 


514-end 


This chord epitomizes the introduction, the allegro-theme, and the 
trombone theme, expressing their tension in harmony rather than 
melody. The chord continues, with its tension increased by— 
crescendo, strings joining in, tremolando. 

Brasses still continue the chord, while strings and woodwinds 
demonstrate that it fits the allegro-theme, whose ascending line 
they extend to— 

a new high note (ap). Here they are joined by brasses in unison. 
The feel of the fourth-chord under this note continues even though 
its sound has ceased; it demands resolution, but we have no hint 
of how it is to be resolved. 


RECAPITULATION (IN REVERSE) 396-end 
(Tranquillo) Smooth resolution comes, with a return of the clear, 
serene accompanying texture for the tranquillo theme (in a) so 
that the fourth-chord can be interpreted as a functional triad 
(A: vii) with third lowered and fifth both lowered and raised. 


The tranquillo theme is presented by the clarinet, with a variation 
that extends each phrase and maintains regular 3/8 measures and 
three-measure groups. This leads to an authentic cadence (in G) 
overlapping— 

a variation of the ¢vanquillo theme in flutes and oboes, with four- 
measure strophe and antistrophe and a greatly extended epode. 
New harmonies (G: V = F#:VI V I) lead to— 

a brief recapitulation of the parallel triad treatment of the trangusllo 
theme (cf. m. 192) and— 

the fading away of the theme in the bass. But here there is no 
concluding cadence: the bass goes beyond the tonic, and over it 
appear fragments of the allegro-theme, for an accelerando and 
crescendo to— 

(Allegro) the full recapitulation of this principal theme at home in 
the fundamental tonic, so that the preceding chord was a pivot 


(F#: V of IV =f: vii?) closely corresponding in function to the 
big fourth-chord. The rhythm of the allegro-theme is smoothed 
out to steady three-measure groups, at first all 3/8, then hastening 
with regular alternation of 2/8 and 3/8 through an extended se- 
quential section to a crescendo based on the familiar fourth-chord, 
which is now merely subdominant in function moving with ease and 
éclat to the dominant, as— 

the loud trombone theme returns, with brasses in unison, beginning 
and ending with perfect cadences reinforced by tutti. The strong 
progressions from the fourth-chord round off the movement in 
splendour. 


II. 
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380-385 
386-389 
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620 


f: iv v I v i 


In a programme note for the first performance Barték speaks of the 
emotional progression of this music from anxious uncertainty to 
affirmation of life. Such a progression clearly fits the structure of 
the first movement. (Nothing much like it is apparent, to me at 
least, in the Concerto as a whole.) A summary view of the move- 
ment may make its progression clearer: 


Measure Section Structural 
tempo harmonies 
Introduction 
I andante fourths 
35 a 
5st c 
Exposition 
76 allegro f 
134 trombone theme Dp 
-155 tranquillo B 
Development 
231 tempo I jolts, fourths 
272 tranquillo Ab E Db 
313 tempo I—fugato Bp fourths 
Recapitulation 
396 tranqutllo af 
488 tempo I % f 
514 trombone theme fourths, f 


II. GAME OF PAIRS: ALLEGRETTO SCHERZANDO 


1-8 


9-24 


The side drum without snares provides an introduction, establishing 
the jaunty rhythm of this scherzo in duple metre. 


MAIN SECTION 9-122 


In four four-measure phrases, involving inversion and sequential 
development of a s:inple motive, two bassoons in parallel sixths 
show off their ability and wit. They are accompanied by sparse 
triads and empty fifths in the strings, pizzicato. The root pro- 
gressions insure tonality, and provide a fine rhythmic counterpoint 
to the melody, while avoiding everything trite so carefully that they 
continue to surprise a listener after many hearings: 
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25-41 


41-44 


45-57 


57-59 
60-83 


The end of the section is marked by a single stroke of the kettledrum 
on the tonic. 

Two oboes in parallel thirds begin a new phrase. We understand 
now what the title of this movement means, and perhaps why 
the whole work is called a concerto rather than a symphony. 
The oboes have two indivisible eight-measure phrases, displaying 
particularly their dynamic range and their sharp repeated notes. 
Side drum marks the end of the first phrase, but the harmony 
allows no cadence even there: 


e: Vof III V iv V VP 
with considerable complication of passing and auxiliary tones. 
While the oboes sustain their final notes, basses interject a phrase 
whose fourths recall the introduction of the first movement and 
serve as transition to— 
the show-place for the pair of clarinets, in parallel minor sevenths. 
Here the accompaniment slides by chromatics to a whole-tone-scale 
chord (on c). 
Basses interject a short unaccompanied phrase, leading to— 


a new triad (F#: I*) where the flutes begin their section, in parallel 
fifths, replete with graceful runs and trills. The string accompani- 
ment is more contrapuntal than in previous sections, and freer in 
voice-leading. The section has a fundamentally traditional 
harmonic foundation: 


62 63 66 69 70 8-73 74 76 


V I iii 
f: iv I iv ivofiv VofV 
b:VI 
77 78 79 80 81 82 83 
6 
b: if iv VI —— iii VVI V VofV 
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83-89 


g0-120 


120-122 


123-146 


147-158 


159-164 


165-180 
181-197 


198-211 


212-227 


As at the end of the oboes’ passage (m. 41) the soloists hold their 
final notes while basses comment, leading to a return of the whole- 
tone-scale chord which is background for— 

muted trumpets, in parallel major seconds, presenting a long phrase, 
a free inversion of it, a transposed restatement of its first motive 
and an inversion of this, and a trailing fragmentation to end; the 
accompaniment is obscure through most of the section, but ends 
clearly enough on a rich ninth-chord (D: V, of IV). The rhythm 
at the end is taken over by— 

side drum, punctuating the big section with a diminuendo like that 
in the introduction. 


TRIO 123-164 


In close position, to resemble the sound of an organ, the trumpets, 
trombones, and tuba present a chorale. There are four phrases, 
each ending in a sustained chord, against which the side drum softly 
reminds us of the brisk basic metre of the movement. Harmonic 
progressions are strong and clear, but not quite like Bach’s: 


B: I ii I vi voids 
vi V »b:VI, N ii, B:iii, VI 
vy W, 
ii IV 


ii 
6 


v5 


Like an antiphonal division of the organ, French horns and tuba 
go on with the chorale, modulating and cadencing i in the new key 
(B: V = bp: VI, then: Bb: iii vii, I IV VII vi VII, I). This 
phrase also is punctuated by the drum, pp. 

As the final chord fades away, woedwands begin tentatively to 
revive the scherzo idea. 


VARIED da capo—165-end 


Bassoons recapitulate their four phrases with a third bassoon 
adding a busy counterpoint. 

Oboes vary their passage by omitting the last two measures of their 
first phrase and by using auxiliaries where they had previously 
used repeated notes, and vice versa. Their section is enriched by 
clarinets in thirds, freely mirroring the oboes. At the end of the 
section, the basses give an abbreviated paraphrase of their interlude. 
Clarinets recapitulate almost exactly, with flutes in parallel 
sevenths joining the clarinets to make major ninth-chords. The 
bass is modified to maintain a static root (e) throughout, and then 
to give a transition to— 

the new key (F: I) where flutes take up the latter half of their 
section (beginning in m. 70) for exact recapitulation, only thickened 
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228-252 


252-end 


by other woodwinds. The bass interlude this time is capriciously 
varied, but functions just as before to lead to— 

the whole-tone chord. Here the muted trumpets begin without 
introduction. Their section is shortened by omission of the second 
phrase—the end of the first phrase is modified to lead smoothly to 
the third. The sonority is considerably elaborated by harp 
glissandi, on the whole-tone scales in the first phrase, then on the 
G-major scale with parallel triads. 

While the trumpets are dying away, an ingenious “‘pyramid-chord”’ 
(the term, like the effect, is borrowed from popular dance-bands) 
sums up the movement: 


Ex.12 Ob. a. 


P 


This summarizing chord has none of the tension that characterized 
the first movement and its fourth-chord. Again Barték has given 
us a unifying element and a contrast fused together. As this chord 
fades out, the side drum returns to have the last word, ff, as it 
had the first. 

Except for the final chord, harmony has contributed little to 
the structure of this scherzo. Here Bartdék is using Baroque con- 
trasts of sonority to reveal a structure clear, balanced, and delightful 
even for listeners whose sense of harmonic relationships is in a 
remote corner of consciousness or quite beyond the threshold. 
(Such listeners can hardly grasp the symphonic first movement.) 
Our analysis of the scherzo merely brings to light some charming 
details, whose place in the structure can never be a problem; only a 
pedant would analyze many movements of this kind, but to analyze 
a few is rewarding for every serious student: it is valuable to see the 
contrast between such simple structures and the more complicated 
structures where analysis is the prerequisite of a just synthesis; 
and also to see how casually Barték used traditional chord- 
structures and chord-progressions blended with some of his most 
distinctive music. This casual blend is like that of the imaginative 
arrangers working for large commercial dance bands in our time, 
and indeed the mood of this movement is approximately the mood 
of ‘‘streamlined elegance’. But at the same time the movement 
has intellectual delights, however subordinate, that will save it from 
wearing thin, and which allow it to blend with the other movements 
of the Concerto. 


III. 
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Io-] 


34-4 
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III. ELEGY: ANDANTE NON TROPPO 


I-9 


10-18 


34-44 


45-53 


INTRODUCTION I-33 


Basses present a reminder of the introduction to the whole Concerto, 
complicated by use of half-steps to alternate with the fourths, 
instead of the whole-steps used in the first movement. Thus we 
are in doubt not only as to which note might be tonic but also as 
to which notes are diatonic, since no diatonic scale includes them 
all. Upper strings join the basses at the end of the phrase, p. 

A mysterious sonority appears, trembling in the strings, arpeggiated 
by clarinet and flute alternately, and played by the harp alternately 
glissando and as a chord. It might be a chord with appoggiature 
(C: I, plus d# and ab) or it might be an exotic scale. As it persists 
without change, forming the background for a slow chromatic 
melody in the oboe, this sonority tends to become acceptable as 
mere atmosphere—an outdoor atmosphere, surely—and to lull any 
efforts to relate it to familiar chords or scales. At such a moment 
we may see Barték as the worthy heir of Debussy. From m. 14 on, 
the piccolo provides an additional element to the background, an 
intermittent immobile high note (b) like an unseen bird deep in the 
woods. This pitch is so high and so isolated that it has hardly any 
more tonal value than a stroke on the triangle. Yet it lives and 
breathes as no triangle does. 

The oboe melody strikes a climactic note (dp) but this is only an 
auxiliary resolving back into— 

the mysterious sonority, which is now slowly arpeggiated in a little 
six-part canon of flutes and clarinets. But this texture loosens to 
make a progression to— 

a chord (or scale) of the same structure one step lower. This in 
turn moves on to— “ 

another such structure another step lower. These essentially 
parallel motions cannot constitute harmonic progressions. Now 
foreign tones appear as auxiliaries to the basic sonority, both in the 
melodic fragments of the winds and in the accompaniment of the 
strings, dissolving the mystery into silence, still functionless, while 
the piccolo trills, and lingers. 


MAIN SECTION 34-61 


Suddenly the violins burst out with the impassioned phrase that 
they gave us in the introduction to the first movement (m. 39-50). 
The accompaniment, here as there, makes strong progressions over 
a dominant pedal; but here, in contrast to the first movement, the 
accompaniment is rich and heavy with harps and rolling timpani. 
Violins go on to a free inversion of the phrase just played, with a 
reference to the introductory fourths at the end. Counterpoint 
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accompanies, making poignant non-harmonic tones over strong 
root-progressions 
(a: VI = eb: V of V ii® V of iv iv i Vof V VI = F¥#:IV). 

54-61 ~=—A static interlude (F#: V, of V) recalls the soft mysterious sonority 99 
of the introduction and the remote bird-call, and prepares for— 


CONTRAST 62-83 
62-72 (Poco agitato, mosso, molto rubato) a new theme, in four nearly equal IoI- 
phrases: 
106- 
112- 


This theme, with its shifting half-steps and whole-steps within a 
narrow range, is characteristic of Barték: it is like no other music 118- 
except some of the toccatas of Frescobaldi, which Barték studied 
and perhaps deliberately imitated ;? it differs from Frescobaldi in 
making the chromatic shifts essential to a melody with simple 
rhythm rather than capricious ornaments on a chordal structure. 
73-83 Woodwinds in octaves repeat the new theme (Ex. 13). The rest of 
the orchestra provides a single triad at the end of each phrase, and 
i these triads descend, mostly in parallel motion 


(F¥: V of ii to V of V = Ep: IV). 


RESUMPTION OF MAIN SECTION 84-100 

84-85 A canonic arpeggiation in the woodwinds, like that in the introduc- 
tion to this movement (m. 22) continues the function of the last 
chord (eb: iv), leading to— 

86-92 a satisfying new tonic (ep) for a variation of the impassioned 
parlando phrase that was first heard in the first movement (m. 
51-57); this phrase reaches its— 

93-98 climax on a high note (ep) ; but now the harmony is utterly different 
from the harmony in the first movement; the high note, securely 
culminating the preceding phrase, enters unaccompanied, unques- 
tionably tonicized, and then the full orchestra contradicts it with 
minor triad, to which it must yield as a non-harmonic tone (d#), 
resolving in its chromatic progress down to the root of the triad 
(a). The varied repetition of the melodic motive meets an even 
more anguishing clash, with the subdominant of the new minor key. 


"9 This is attested by his friend, Wilhelmine Creel Driver, in a review of the biography by 
Halsey Stevens, in the Journal of research in music education, I (1953), 145-148. 
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99-100 


IO0I-105 


106—III 


112-118 


Another varied repetition brings the minor dominant: to resolve 
into this the melody must continue its downward course to a new 
note (g) where it trills and diminishes against— 

rapid arpeggios of the clarinet and flute, recalling m. 10, and 
suggesting a modulation (a: v = b:iv). 


Copa 


Basses, alone, recall the introductory fourth-motive, beginning with 
a clear dominant and ending with an unclear tritone (C: V or F#: V). 
This tritone is the foundation of a static section of soft shimmering 
colour, corresponding to m. 10-19. Its tonal meaning is declared 
only after an intense fluttering and drooping of the piccolo, when— 
violins, calmo semplice, present another introductory phrase, 
restoring the whole-steps and thereby reinforcing the connection 
with the first movement; this phrase is harmonized by detached 
chords in the woodwinds (f¢: i VII i V of iv iv V) among which 
the subdominant function is fulfilled by a fourth-chord, as at the 
end of the first movement. 

The final phrase is an amazing return to ineffable atmosphere. 


Pice, (8va) 


4. 4,4 


— 


Phrases like this one make some students lose patience with all 
efforts at harmonic analysis. To interpret such a phrase by 
conventional theories of composition is to misunderstand the music 
altogether. But no less mistaken is it to quote such a phrase out 
of context, as if it represented the normal practice in Barték’s 
works and required a new theory to support it. Its departure from 
any norm is its essence, and its profound significance can be 
appreciated only in relation to the whole of which it is part. By 
now we have amply demonstrated the relevance for this whole of 
the norms of older practice, as codified in the best of conventional 
musical theory. Our theory is baffled by many a transcendent 
passage in the works of the classic masters; so it is in the last phrase 
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of Barték’s elegy; but in all these cases, classic as well as contem- 
porary, a good theory points beyond itself to the work as a whole, 
and thereby helps us, following the footsteps of the — to 
transcend the theory too. 


IV. INTERRUPTED INTERMEZZO 


Strings in unison trill, then move over the tritone of the major scale 
whose tonic is the trilled note (B) to the dominant, root of. this 
tritone. This is like an exotic melody whose scale only happens to 
have something in common with our diatonic scale; Javanese music 
in particular has such moments. The declamatory melody intro- 
duces— 


MAIN SECTION 5-42 


(Allegretto) a tune, founded on the same queer treatment of the 
tritone, bouncing along in a rhythm as exotic as its intervals: 


Clarinet and flute in octaves repeat the tune, varying its last three 
measures with a rise to the minor third (d) and a descent via the 
major third (d#). Bassoon freely mirrors the tune. 
A long phrase, passing from flute to clarinet to horn, develops 
motives from the tune through Ravelian harmonies 


21 23 25 - 27 28 
(C: V of ii ii c: ii V 
D: IV V, 


b: VofIIIi_ V) 
to lead with diminuendo and ralientando to— 
a reprise of the tune by the oboe, with a simple descant in the flute. 
Strings maintain the tonic harmony and at the same time —— 
rhythmically for— 


TRIO 43-61 
(Calmo) a luscious new serenading melody: 


More strums full chords in rhythm with the timpani. 
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70-7 


77-8 


84-9 
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Violins and English horn repeat the new melody (Ex. 16) with other 
strings joining the harp accompaniment. 
Viola and English horn provide a melodic transition to— 


RETURN OF MAIN SECTION 62- 


the bouncy tune (Ex. 15) in the oboe, with its last four measures 
varied to make a new climax on d¢. 


INTERRUPTION 70-IIQ 
Basses use a new form of the introductory fourth-motive to arrive 
at a new key (Ep), and to make an extraordinary metrical transition 
from 5/8 via 8/8 (3 + 2 + 3) to @, overlapping— 
(accelerando al pit mosso) a banal tune quoted from the seventh 
Symphony of Shostakovitch: 


84-91 


92-95 
‘96-103 


103-108 
108-112 


This is the Symphony commemorating the siege of Leningrad, which 
Toscanini and Koussevitzky publicly vied to perform for the first 
time in America. The theme Bartok refers to is in itself a blatant 
exaggeration of stiff symmetry, and in the first movement of his 
Symphony Shostakovitch repeats it twelve times in succession, 
louder each time, with only the most rudimentary variation, as if 
he were determined, like other Soviet orators, to wear out every- 
body’s patience. By the time Barték composed his comment on 
this absurdity, he had doubtless forgotten the more distinctive 
intervals of Shostakovitch’s theme, but he did remember four bars 
of it precisely—and the four bars of further sequence do 
Shostakovitch no injustice. 

The deceptive cadence is made by loud, gruff chords on trombones; 
trumpets give a Bronx cheer; high strings and woodwinds shriek 
derision and woodwinds trail off in giggles; trombones fart, glis- 
sando. 

The whole wind band combines trills with an um-pah bass to 
introduce— 

violins in a varied repetition of the Shostakovitch tune. This time 
the melody goes astray on the cadence (to A: V). 

The trills of derision are repeated; the giggles overlap— 

a ludicrous espressivo statement by the tuba of Shostakovitch’s 
first four measures with violins presenting the inversion of the same 
as a counterpoint, beginning a measure later. This is cut short by— 


59-61 
70-76 | 
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112-119 


120-127 


128-135 


136-139 


140-142 


143 


144-145 


146-147 
148-149 


150-end 


more trills, higher than before, and emphasized by cymbals, gong, 
and string glissandi. The giggling leads back to the dominant 
(A: V = C: Vof VI), and then via a non-harmonic fourth-chord to— 


RETURN OF TRIO 120-135 


the dominant of the ério’s key for the return of the calm serenade 
(Ex. 16). Violas and first violins muted play together, with other 
strings plucking in support of the harp accompaniment. 
Woodwinds make a transition to the tritone that swings the modula- 
tion (C: V of IV = B: V) to lead naturally to— 


RETURN OF MAIN SECTION 136-end 


the beginning of the principal theme, in the English horn. But 
after the very first motive the line moves up unexpectedly, and 
continues up to a fermata on the minor seventh, over a pivot-chord 


5 
(b: i? = c: vii,) that prepares— 
the flute’s concise recapitulation of m. 21-32, with neat harmonies 


8 
(C: ii c: ii v = B: IV root raised I‘). 
Here, at the classical moment, over a : chord, is a cadenza, for flute. 
The chord resolves irregularly (to B: V, of VI) with a long-held 
appoggiatura (gt) to the third, suggesting a fourth-chord once 
more. When the resolution of this appoggiatura finally comes, the 
flute makes a flourish with successive fourths and then, after a trill, 
climbs the chromatic scale to the tonic, where it yields to— 
the oboe, trying to make a final cadence; he is misinterpreted by 
the accompanying pizzicato strings, who play an authentic cadence 
on the relative minor, a plausible fit, though the oboe obviously 
meant a final cadence on the tonic. 
Bassoon tries the same cadence, and strings try a cadence on the 
subdominant, another logical possibility. 
Flute tries the cadence, and strings, pp, go to an extremely im- 
probable cadence (b: V of VI VI), which puts them in a position to— 
make a modal cadence on the tonic by reference to the introductory 
fourths. Oboes and bassoons nevertheless insist on a tiérce de 
Picardie. 

By this time we may have forgotten the interruption; we may 
recall it with some reluctance, for the rest of the piece is such a 
delight. But the interruption occupied nearly a third of the 
movement; when we look back at the whole, the interruption is 
impossible to overlook. What is the sense of it? Knowing that 
the theme is quoted from Shostakovitch solves no problem, but 
only defines one. How can this astonishing personal polemic fit 
with the straightforward singing of the intermezzo proper, not to 
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mention the lofty feelings of the elegy or the first movement! It 
is as if the composer had stopped his music and turned to face us 
with a topical political harangue: the interruption is an utterly 
different mode of communication from that of the rest of the work. 
Beethoven made a similar shift of media in the ninth Symphony, 
but what he had to say with words was as serious as what he had 
been saying in music, and his unprecedented combination makes an 
organic whole. On the contrary, Barték’s purpose in the interrup- 
tion is petty; I feel that he allowed mere annoyance to distract him 
from his nobler purpose, and I can see no deeper purpose that both 
could be subordinate to. 

A different analogy may be found in The Golliwog’s Cakewalk, 
where Debussy quotes the opening motive of Wagner’s Tristan, 
thumbs his nose at it with a few staccato chords, and reharmonizes 
its top melody in a banal cadence. But in this case the whole 
composition is a brief, frivolous exercise, for piano solo, a sort of 
slumming expedition, and the phrase travestied is a formidable 
classic, not a mere fashionable “‘hit” of the moment. 

One more comparison should be considered: Barték’s fifth 
Quartet. Shortly before the end of this immensely complicated 
work, when it has paused at an impassioned climax, in comes an 
utterly banal tune, marked ‘‘ Allegretto con indifferenza”’ ; the accom- 
paniment is “‘meccanico”’, and continues mechanically in A when the 
tune strays to Bb, making an effect of absurdity that Sartre must 
envy. Then the real music resumes where it left off. Here, as in 
the Concerto for Orchestra, I feel that Barték may have had some 
deep purpose that eludes me, but I feel that more likely he let a 
perverse impulse run away with him and mar one of his finest 
achievements. I can sympathize with the impulse; perhaps I even 
feel a closer sympathy with Barték as a man because he yielded 
toit. I think of his moving words in a letter of 1905, just as he was 
finding his own personal idiom and aim:* 


“Each must strive to soar above all; nothing must touch him; he must be 
completely independent, completely indifferent. Only thus can he recon- 
cile himself to neglect and uselessness’’. 


Then I think of how much neglect he suffered from 1905 to 1945. 
Again I think of how in 1918 he hoped for the best from Communism 
and how by 10944 he feared the worst.‘ I think of the tone of 
humility and responsibility in all his public statements about music, 
and of his ideal: ‘‘a measured balance’”’.5 However far short he 
fell of his own ideal, he was surely approaching it, and he lent it a 
new allure for us, for which we are grateful. 


* Quoted in Stevens’ Barték (New York, 1953), p. 33- 
* Stevens, pp. 55, Ior. 
§ Stevens, p. 307. 
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V. FINALE 


I-4 


5-11 


12-43 


44-50 


EXPOSITION I-255 
Horns, unaccompanied, present a fanfare: 


Violas and cellos begin to strum back and forth like mandolins on 
the fourth-chord e a d, quickly diminishing to pp and accelerating 
to presto, where half the second violins begin a perpetual-motion 
theme: 


While the first half of the second violins begin to repeat the per- 
petual-motion theme and the other half join in with parallel thirds 


above, the fourth-chord is resolved into a triad (A: I‘). Although 
the theme makes the sense of tonality insecure, there is no question 
about the root of the chord, which holds throughout the long 
gradual build-up to— 

a culminating sequence: 


Trumpets sustain the final chord (D#) while strings trill for four 
measures. Together they resolve the augmented octave to a tenth. 


6 
Oboes and bassoons reiterate the new chord (C: I*) in short strokes 
(eighth-notes), becoming a background for the strings to make a 
sweep up the scale, characteristically elaborate in detail: 
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59-73 
74-78 
78-81 


81-87 


88-95 


96-112 


112-118 


IIg-120 


I2I-I22 


The queer scale and the canonic imitation seem futile at this speed, 
but not disturbing. They fulfil the function of making a transi- 
tional crescendo to— 
a new chord (F: I) where strings and woodwinds resume the per- 
petual-motion theme a bit varied, and horns pound out an irregular 
rhythm (eighths and quarters), alternating the new chord with 
auxiliaries. This leads to— 
a new version of the culminating sequence, which cadences 

(F: iii vii54 V of vii V°# root missing I) 
thus establishing the structural tonic for the movement. The last 
chord elides with-— 
another version of the sequence, with stronger harmonic progres- 
sions 

(F: V, of IV V, IV V, of V V, of ii). 

The last of these chords is the first of— 
an imitative sequence of diminished seventh-chords ending with a 
bare tritone (b-f) where all the busy motion stops for a moment. 
A single staccato chord in the trumpets and woodwinds claims this 
tritone as dominant seventh of one key (Gp): strings, horns, and 
tuba at once press the opposite claim of the key a tritone removed, 
with a fragment of the perpetual-motion theme. After the second 
trumpet chord the strings extend their argument, and after the 
third they extend it further with a rising scale, crescendo, that wins, 
leading to— 
a new diatonic modification of the perpetual motion in the wood- 
winds, with a new texture accompanying—harp, triangle, and high 
strings, Pp. The harmony for this section is clear, despite passing- 
tones. 


96 97 98 99 100 102 103 
C: ii V I 
B: VofV Vv I 
104 105 106 107 108 
B:IV Vofii I IV 
c: Vof VI ii Vv 
109 III 112 
iv V of Ill 


The final deceptive progression overlaps— 

a transitional passage where strings and woodwinds rapidly alter- 
nate, and move through passing-chords to— 

part of the perpetual motion in the woodwinds (A), and on at once 
to— 

a bit more in the strings (F)— 
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123-125 
126-136 


137-144 


144-147 


148-151 


152-161 


162-171 


171-175 


175-188 


188-195 


196-211 


still more in the woodwinds (D) and— 

a climactic development involving the whole orchestra. Harmony 

moves through barely discernible chords (Bp: I IV) to— 

a fourth-chord (a d g), which is beaten out by the full brass section 

in irregular rhythm (eighths) while the strings and high woodwinds 

continue their rapid motion (sixteenths). 

Brasses drop out. Gradually other instruments drop out and 

diminish, without any harmonic progression, until— 

the bassoon alone takes up the fanfare (Ex. 18) in a new key (Ab), 


5 
giving a function to the fourth-chord (Ap: vii®). 
Another bassoon enters with the fanfare in the dominant (Ep); 
a fugato is under way. Clarinet comes next, then oboes. Each 
entry is a fifth higher and a measure closer than the preceding one. 
The counterpoint is too thick and free to reveal chord-progressions. 
(Tranquillo) Flute enters with the fanfare freely inverted, in a new 
key (Gb), and changed in rhythm as if to defy recognition. The 
fugal texture is abandoned for a smooth homophonic continuation, 
leading to— 
(Un poco pit mosso) a final bassoon entry, with the fanfare inverted, 
in the key where the fugue began (Ap), and a brief transition into— 
a new melody and texture: 


Ex.22 
my Violins Sva,non trem. dolce) 


The final tonic chord of this theme is sustained as the drone in an 
accelerating passage of bagpipe music, such as Barték has used in 
Mikrokosmos no. 138. 


(Tempo I, presto) The strings take up the bagpipe melody, filling in 
its rhythm with steady sixteenth-note motion recalling the per- 
petual-motion theme. This becomes accompaniment for a trium- 
phant closing theme: 
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2II-221 


221-231 


231-243 


244-255 


256-264 


265-309 


310-317 
317-324 


This powerful melody puts every other theme of the finale into the 
shade: it is as if all the frenzied activity up to this point had been a 
search for this theme. Its rapid, emphatic repeated notes recall 
several other memorable themes of Barték, such as that of the 
second Quartet, second movement, the sixth Quartet, third move- 
ment, and Contrasts, last movement. But this theme is no mere 
réchauffé: the repeated notes fall into place between the fanfare 
fugue-subject head and the blue-notes leading to the fine cadence. 
At once the triumphant theme is inverted, exchanging fifths and 
fourths to preserve the tonality, which is still droning and squealing 
in the accompaniment. But the dominant note that concludes this 
form of the theme is reinterpreted as— 

third in a new chord (dp: III = E) where tie bagpiping continues 
as accompaniment for a stretto of the modified triumphant theme 
and its inversion. The first five measures of the melody are com- 
pressed into three, and the “head” becomes two fourths, like the 
ubiquitous introductory motive, instead of the tonal fourth and 
fifth. 

The tonic returns, and with it the original head of the theme; but 
free imitation at once sets in, and the influence of the introduction 
leads to repeated fanfare outlinings of a big fourth-chord (eb ab db 
gb cb) over the tonic bagpiping. 

The accompaniment breaks off to expose a high note (ep), and then 
resumes to shape under this a new, complex chord or polychord: 


Ex.25 


This chord is repeated, with rests, as if it were a tonic, or at least 
dominant (in F) but it functions as a mere passing-chord between 
the pivotal tonic (Dp: I = B: V of V) and the following— 


DEVELOPMENT 256-383 


(Un poco meno mosso) new tonic (B). Here we pause for a soft 
static sonority and a steady rhythm (quarter notes) introducing— 
an orthodox fugal exposition of the triumphant theme in the new 
key: half of each string section provides pizzicato accompaniment, 
while the other half, arco, carry on the fugue: second violins, first 
violins (277), cellos (292) and violas (301). Intermittently flute, 
clarinet, and bassoon add colour to the accompaniment. 
Counterpoint continues in a codetta, modulating to— 

another new key (Ep), where basses enter with the head of the 
subject, accompanied by continuous triplets in the woodwinds. 
The upper strings join in to make a vicious little stretto: 
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= 
Ex.26 


Then woodwinds carry on the middle part of the subject in parallel 4 
minor seconds (a possibility left unexploited in the ‘‘game of pairs’”’). 
Thus all sense of functional harmony is suspended. 

325-332 The stretto is inverted, with the subject inverted, beginning in first 4 
violins. 

333-344 A quiet sequential episode leads down through dissonant counter- 4] 
point to— 

344-350 A new starting-point (E), where high woodwinds begin a five-voice 
stretto on a new form of the triumphant theme: 


4 
i 


43 


43. 


Harps provide accompaniment in continuous triplets, and at the 
end of the phrase, where the influence of the introduction is felt 
again, strings join in with pizzicato quarter notes, emphasizing the 
parallel motion to— 437 

356-365 another starting-point (G) where bassoons and clarinets make an| 441 
inversion of this last stretto, Ex. 27, considerably condensed. 
Muted strings accompany with trills, leading up to— 

365-383 a new rich chord: 


Woodwinds continue their counterpoint, and strings, having 449 
removed mutes, interject the same chord (Ex. 28) with more and 
more insistence, until soft brasses join them; the brasses add an 
additional dissonance (g against the g#) and the section comes to a 
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384-407 


408-412 


413-417 


418-430 


431-432 


433-436 


437-440 
441-448 


449-468 


close very much like the close of the exposition on a complex chord 
(Ex. 25, m. 244-255; compare also m. 88-96). Timpani make clear 
the function of the present chord (Ex. 28) as a dominant, going to— 


RECAPITULATION 384-end 
(Tempo I, presto) its tonic (F#). The perpetual-motion theme 


returns, to build gradually (f#: vi" F: V of IV) to— 


a cadence (f#: i), where motion stops fora moment. Then a long 
scala alternata (half-step and whole-step alternating systematically) 
sweeps up to a similar halt on the dominant. 

Still shorter halts amid renewals of the motion (F#: IV fg: III = 
F: V of VI V) lead at last to— 

a solid cadence on the fundamental tonic for the return of the 
culminating sequence (Ex. 20). This is modified to fit a new 
countermelody, which is possibly related to the fanfare: 


Woodwinds in staccato eighths repeating recall the middle part of 
the triumphant theme and establish dominant harmony in that 
theme’s key (Dp) as background for— 

a new diatonic version of the perpetual motion in the strings, 
corresponding to the end of the exposition (m. 96-112). The 
recapitulation’s version, however, makes an authentic cadence (Dp) 
ending with its most conspicuous melodic feature: a descending 
third in slurred quarter-notes. (Compare Ex. 18, Ex. 24, and 
Ex. 30 below.) 

The new phrase (433-436) is transposed down a fifth, and then— 
once more another fifth, with a slight variation; but the accom- 
paniment does not follow the cadence of the melody, forcing instead 
a curious transition (Ep: V = D: IV root raised). 


(Tranquillo) The transitional chord overlaps the return of the 
penultimate theme (Ex. 22) in a new key (D). This theme is 
extended over a rich chord (D: V* = b: iv root raised) and goes 
to a new dominant (b: V). 
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469-474 (Sempre pin tranquillo) The dominant makes a pedal-point for 


misty whole-tone harmony produced by contrary motion in quarter- 


note triplets by the woodwinds, pp. 

475-481 The misty harmony involves even the bass in sliding to— 

482-497 (Pit presto) a new key (ab), over which strings softly squeak, sul 
ponticello. Against this background appears a new version of the 
fanfare (ab), imitated at the tritone. 

498-532 Strings continue their texture through changing harmonies, as 
vague as anything in the elegy, and in fact related to the curious 
structure of the elegy’s m. 10-33. Over this, woodwinds and muted 
brasses make free counterpoint using motives from the fanfare. 

533-542 Strings gradually bring their bows away from the bridge. Brasses 
remove their mutes and introduce the head of the triumphant theme 
in various forms. 

543-555 The head-motto is transformed into a tritone, and on this a stretto 
builds a crescendo. Finally the whole structure breaks off on a rich 


5: 
chord (bp: v?). 
556-572 The full brass section, ff, begins to present the triumphant theme in 
augmentation, with clear harmony 
556 57) 58 506 
(Bb: vi VI Vv ‘ 
eb: VofV_ V_ Ep:IV ii). 
Strings and woodwinds accompany with intermittent scale-passages. 
573-602 Strings and woodwinds snatch away the theme just after its blue- 
note climax, and bring it to its cadence (Bp) so abruptly that it has 
no cadential force. Repetition and sequential development of the 
hasty cadence reach a frenzied climax with a sustained high note 
(g), unaccompanied. 
602-606 The final cadence comes still more abruptly: 


2 
= 
molto accel, 
4; 


(Dorian) 
(or Mixolydian) 


But since nothing more happens, this is the end. Orisit? Barték 
has written a double-bar, but then he has gone on to write an 
alternative ending: 

602-610 Brasses join to claim the high note as part of triad (Eb) which 
merges into a Phrygian dominant, to cadence when the melody has 
descended on the tonic with empty fifth. 
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611-615 


616-620 


621-625 


This cadence is repeated with crescendo, and another repetition 
begins but overshoots the tonic and stops for a trill on the dominant. 
Brasses in unison blast out a final fragment from the middle of the 
triumphant theme. 

Strings and woodwinds ease into the tonic and climb the Lydian 
scale to the final tutti chord. 

To publish these alternative endings is surely strange. Barték 
established his own precedent in the violin Concerto, but there he 
had an understandable reason: his concise original ending is prefer- 
able for score-readers or phonograph-listeners, while for solo 
performers and concert audiences the brilliant revised ending is 
ideal. In the Concerto for Orchestra I do not see a reason. If the 
original ending is a bit too abrupt or the revised ending a shade too 
bombastic for my taste, why should the composer direct me to 
choose between them? [I should like to have only the one he 
preferred, or else, perhaps, to have liberty to compromise between 
the two. 

But after all either version is more than satisfactory, and the 
difference between them is slight in the perspective of the work as 
a whole. Bartdék is ending with a bang, not a whimper; perhaps 
he is reluctant to end at all, and prefers to let chance decide just 
where and when the end occurs, now that he has prepared his bang! 

The finale is so long and so fast—almost nine minutes crammed 
with activity—that its unity is not easy to feel. A summary view 
helps: 


Exposition 
I pesante fanfare F 
5 presto perpetual motion 
96 C 
148 fanfare Ab 
162 tranquillo Db 
188 accel. ai presto triumph 
Development 
256 un poco meno fugato B 
317 fourths 
Recapitulation 
384 presto perpetual motion F¥ 
418 F 
449 tranquillo 
482 pin presto fanfare 
543 triumph Bb 
556 F 
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The New in Review 


BY 
HANS KELLER 


AROUND THE SECRET OF THE SYMPHONY 


“On the other hand, in favor of Sibelius and Shostakovitch, I said something which did 
not require the knowledge of an expert. Every amateur, every music lover could have 
said: ‘I feel they have the breath of symphonists’.’””’ Thus Schénberg at the end of his 
“Criteria for the Evaluation of Music’. There must be a reason why he said something 
which did not require the knowledge of an expert. The fact is that the state of affairs 
which his metaphor describes, though the alpha and omega of the symphonic problem’s 
solution, is as yet inexpressible in analytic terms. It is, in short, the symphonic secret. 
Patient analytic work inspired by an emotional understanding of wide unities will in due 
course disclose it in conceptual terms—but only if it remains a secret. 

I am not trying to be paradoxical. Our time’s symphonic crisis has two sides, to wit, 
bad symphonies and good works that aren’t really symphonies on the one hand, and 
the fact that both are regarded as good symphonies on the other. As soon as the com- 
poser no longer knows what he wants to say or how he wants to say it, all but the most 
incorruptibly musical listeners are in danger of forgetting what they ought to hear and 
how they ought to hear it. It all happened before, when the secret of fugue died out with 
Bach. It would be a pity if it happened again. The string quartet, which ought to be 
more symphonic than a symphony, is already inacoma. But the secret of the symphony 
still exists, and so, therefore, does our knowledge of the secret, however inexpressible, 
and however unknown to panel-readers. 

All we can do to preserve it is to play real symphonies, to draw analytic attention to 
real symphonies, and also to draw attention to such analytic observations on real sym- 
phonies as are inspired by a knowledge of the secret. 


(1) ANTON BRUCKNER 


Unbelievably, an unobtrusively distinguished critical member of the secret symphonic 
society only recently delivered his first broadcast. Perhaps it is because Mr. Deryck 
Cooke is on the BBC staff that they never thought of him before. In any case, the 
Third Programme has never offered a better talk than his on Bruckner’s Eighth, a work 
hardly known in this country. Take his closing paragraphs: 

The eighth Symphony is in C minor, and it begins, as so often in Bruckner, with a string 
tremolando. Now this tremolando, if Bruckner were the purveyor of the obvious he is supposed 
to be, would be on C, or more likely, G. But in fact, it is on F; and the first theme enters 
in B flat minor. It is so constructed that the first phrase ends on a C; and we are suddenly 
switched into the true key of the symphony—C minor. 

When the recapitulation begins to be due, the music is anchored on G, and the theme makes 
as though to start in the home key—C minor—but again the obvious is shunned. The bass 
moves up chromatically to F, and the theme enters, as in the exposition but with enormous 
breadth, in B flat minor, shifting up this time to C major. 

Bruckner saves up his master-stroke till near the end of the symphony: it is not until far 
on in the finale that this theme is reintroduced, with clinching tragic force, in the key of the 
symphony—C minor. Bruckner was a large-scale composer in the truest possible sense. 


One only has to compare Cooke’s analysis with Dika Newlin’s or Gabriel Engel’s in order 
to realize how rare it is even for one who ‘“‘feels the breath of a symphonist’’ to breathe 
with him to the extent of knowing what one breathes.' 


 Bruckner’s own much-maligned letter to Weingartner about the work looks to me like an 4 


attempt not to desecrate its deeper emotions by facile words about them: we know from his 
lectures how easily—and unemotionally—he associated musical processes with the behaviour of 
people and physical events. 

As for Redlich’s approach to the Symphony—he has not yet, so far as I am aware, been granted 
the space to analyze. In any case, his ‘‘exact’”’ parallel between the opening ¢vemolos of this and 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony is misleading because of the different harmonic structures. It is 
true, however, that both beginnings unveil their tonalities: Beethoven was the father of the 
beginning before the beginning, necessitated by his developments usurping his expositions. 
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One criticism nevertheless attaches to Cooke’s demonstration—and it is a pleasure for 
once to talk productive shop instead of correcting the kindergarten mistakes of our more 
illustrious critics. It is not absolutely true to say that “‘we are suddenly switched into 
the true key of the symphony—C minor’”’ at the end of the first movement’s first phrase. 
The sudden switch is there, and the switch to C minor is, of course, there too, but the two 
don’t coincide: in respect of C minor the switch is stressedly gradual, for the first result of 
the sudden switch is a significantly open fifth on the newly implied tonic C. If there is 
any implication of mode on the first beat of this (fifth) bar at all, it is major, not only 
because the more consonant interpretation is the first to emerge, but also because we feel 


, transferred to a dominant function (Wechseldominante, i.e., dominant’s dominant) of 


the starting key, B flat minor, which could relieve our tension by drawing us back to a 
thus confirmed B flat minor; it is only when C’s own dominant is outlined by the clarinet 
that we must realize that there is no way back. But this majorish ambiguity is itself 
thoroughly breath-giving from the large-scale point of view explained by Cooke: for one 
thing, the C major implication is precisely fulfilled by the recapitulatory C major to which 
he draws attention: for another, at the very end of the Symphony, where the theme is 
reshaped into the tonic major triad in quasi-contrapuntal combination with the three 
other movements’ themes,? we get the final major answer to the tonic minor which had 
originally been introduced by a tonic major(ish) question. 


(2) WILLIAM ALWYN 


In all symphonies written before the atonal stage, the “‘breath’’ results in extended 
unities of strong tonal and thematic contrasts and conflicts. But the extension or, more 
precisely, the extensiveness, is part of the symphonic secret, for it is not primarily, nor 
indeed necessarily a matter of length. In fact, we appear to be using the wrong word, 
nor would ‘‘sustained thought” get us much nearer the truth, for you can only sustain in 
time. However, the realistic basic question is not what the right word is, but why we 
use the wrong one: it seems so obviously wrong that our reasons are bound to be right. 
Why is, say, Mozart’s G minor Symphony as ‘‘extended”’ as Bruckner’s Eighth? I have 
analytic reason to suppose that ‘‘extensiveness’’ may not be the wrong word after all, 
but that we may be applying it to the wrong thing—to the manifest composition rather 
than the implied background: it is the latter which, I believe, will eventually furnish the 
material for the yard-stick by which to estimate sustained symphonic thought, however 
compressed this may be on the surface. 

Alwyn’s Third, for instance, actually seems more “‘extended’’ than his previous two 
in proportion as it is more concentrated in both thematie and highly rhythmic develop- 
ment. It is an important contribution to contemporary symphonic thought, just 
because it is not by a Bruckner or Shostakovitch: the survival of the symphonic secret 
depends on its being shared by others than giants. 

The crucial question in any contemporary tonal symphony is that of harmonic and tonal 
structure, of harmonico-thematic ‘‘breath’’. Alwyn, whose creative mind needs the tonal 
contrasts of discord and resolving concord, has answered the question in a highly indi- 
vidual fashion which has gone totally unappreciated by the critics. 

The short, cyclic three-movement work centres on E flat, yet exploits the whole chro- 
matic scale which, however, is split into two unequal but equivalent parts—ttwo harmonic 
cum thematic complements. The first consists of the eight notes C-Dp—-Ep—F#-G—A-Bp-B, 
with a supremely functional tritone upon the tonic (Ep—-A). This series forms the tonal 
material of the first movement, both harmonically and thematically. The remaining four 
notes (D-E-F-Apb) turn out to be capable of sustaining, again in both dimensions, the slow 
movement which, consequently, develops in D minor, again with the tritone on the tonic 


? That this is ‘“‘the very embodiment of Bruckner’s polyphonic genius’’ (Engel) is, if I may say 
so, utter nonsense; in fact, it isn’t all that contrapuntal, for the simple reason that Bruckner was 
a genius and could not, therefore, be preoccupied with counterpoint at this stage, which does not 
require, indeed could only be harmed by, any pronounced linear ‘‘counter’’ move. 
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as functional priority, which this time defines the compass of the series. The finale enlists 
the two series both separately and together, thus achieving their complementation and 
eventual reunion. 

The unity of the tonal and thematic contrast between the two series is given, not just 
by the fact that together they make up the chromatic scale, but above all by the underlying 
dominant function of the second series in regard to the home tonality of E flat. In 
fact, when in the middle of the second movement a reminder of the first movement and 
its key centre is introduced and the four-note series gives way to the opening movement's 
eight-note series, a straight dominant seventh of Ep (Vj) emerges to the surface; and the 


concluding cadence of the whole work compresses the harmonic structure of the three | 


movements into a single resolution. Thus (though not only thus) one movement breathes 
into the other. 

It will be observed that I have smuggled the term “‘series’’ into my observations on 
the work’s harmonico-thematic respiration. Alwyn’s is in fact what might be called a 
“‘tonal twelve-tone method’’, and not only or chiefly because of his structural utilization 
of all the notes of the chromatic scale. For one thing, by using his series vertically as 
well as horizontally, he identifies scale and chord in the manner of a tone-row, thus 
confirming Schénberg’s absolute ‘“‘unity of musical space” from a tonal point of view. 
And as for the horizontal dimension itself, the various rows which his series yield—if, for 
once, we may make this terminological distinction which is very practical in the case of 
his technique—are subjected to the kind of extreme rhythmic variation to which the 
twelve-tone method has accustomed us. 

At the same time, a single rhythmic breath pervades both the separate movements 
and the entire work, which goes far deeper than the rhythmic unity afforded by mere 
thematic derivations or (in the third movement) self-quotations. There are, in fact, two 
deeper levels of rhythmic homogeneity. Still nearer the surface, we are struck by such 
united contrasts as the respective basic rhythms of the outer movements, whose family 
relation can, I think, be noticed at one hearing. Underneath, however, and far more 
important for the work’s symphonic breath, we find such common rhythmic cum melodic 
backgrounds as that of the first and second movements’ actual themes. 


(3) DMITRI SHOSTAKOVITCH 


Though Shostakovitch’s Tenth was as yet unborn when Schénberg remarked upon his 
symphonic stature, there may not, despite its defects, be another work of his which 
breathes more symphonically. In his usual self-critical manner, the composer has 
expressed himself most unfavourably on his first movement: 


Appraising the first movement critically, I see that I did not succeed in doing what I’ve dreamed 
of for a long time: writing a real symphonic Allegro. It did not come to me in this Symphony, 
any more than it did in my previous symphonic works. But I hope that one day I shall succeed 
in writing such an Allegro. In the first movement of my Symphony there are more slow tempos 
and lyrical moments than dramatic, heroic and tragic. . . . 


The strictly symphonic answer to this criticism is, so what? Needless to say, however, 
the self-review has been taken up by critics who thus hope to talk, for once, to the 
point; but the musician will readily see that Shostakovitch’s disappointment is strictly 
autobiographical. Bruckner never wrote ‘‘a real symphonic Allegro” either, and thank 
heaven for that: instead, he gave us his highly original first-movement forms which 
constitute a landmark in the history of symphonic breadth. 

Similarly, the first movement of the Shostakovitch is a magnificently spacious sym- 
phonic build-up, and the only critical questions which concern us are whether it unites 
sufficient contrasts, and whether it represents a contrast within a sufficiently firm, wider 
unity. The first question brings us to the very original contrast of the second subject, 
which Hugh Ottaway’s talented but undisciplined description of the work fails even to 
define, owing to his neglect of harmonic analysis. This subsidiary subject, which he 
calls ‘‘the third thematic motive’”’, is of dance-like character, thus reversing to a refreshing 
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extent the classical character differences between first and second subjects, and at the 
same time affording the kind of contrast necessary in view of what Shostakovitch himself 
describes as the general mood of the movement. His formal originality, to be sure, is not 
without its roots: Tchaikovsky is really the father of this novel approach to sonata form. 
Hugh Ottaway notes indeed that ‘‘unlike most Western composers, Shostakovich, while 
temperamentally something of an innovator, still feels a positive relationship with his 
[Russian] nineteenth-century forebears’, but he does not pin down the relationship to 
points of structure. (In the opening movement of his Concerto for flute and strings, 
op. 45, Malcolm Arnold likewise avails himself of Tchaikovsky’s precedent in the anti- 
conventional construction and function of his second sonata subject, which we might 
describe, equally unconventionally, as a ‘‘polonaise in common time’’.) 

As for the second question, if in the first movement the overall unity is perhaps more 
immediately obvious than are the contrasts, in the entire work it is the other way round: 
the contrasts between the movements are more obvious than their unity, on which we 
must therefore concentrate. I shall confine myself to one single, simple, and seemingly 
superficial element which, nevertheless, has been totally—one might say, fantastically— 
overlooked by all critics: one aspect of the single breath which permeates most of the 
work is nothing more complicated than the minor mode. The first movement is in E 
minor, the second in B flat minor, the third in C minor, and the fourth, though officially 
in E major, starts in B minor and, after it has reached its tonic, shows strong sympathies 
with minor modes, above all the tonic minor. Significantly enough, it is in this majorish 
movement that the symphonic breath is at times interrupted. 

Now, why has the minor character of the work, an easy thing to perceive if ever there 
was one, gone unnoticed, despite the fact that it represents an exception among symphonic 
forms on the one hand, while, on the other, Shostakovitch himself has ‘‘done it before’’,? 
as has, indeed, Tchaikovsky? The superfluous or incidental is, I think, more easily 
noticed, at any rate by the superficial observer, than the necessary and essential. 
“Naturally” is an interesting expression: the natural, which is essential and necessary, 
goes without saying. It is the natural breath of the Symphony that produces its suc- 
cession of minor modes; it is the extreme contrasts between the movements that make the 
insistent minor modes a matter of natural course. . 
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* The four movements of the cello Sonata, op. 40 (1934), are in D minor, A minor, B minor and 
D minor respectively. 
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The Budapest Bartok Festival and after 


It was almost like taking a leaf out of a novel: the official festival programme announced 
the last event for the 22nd October, 1956—and by the 23rd an epoch in the history of the 
Hungarians had come to an end. The tragedy of it lies in the sudden and arbitrary 
vanishing of an intellectual horizon that had just broadened out before their avid and 
amazed eyes; a horizon in fact, whose illusory promises concealed nevertheless unpredic- 
table experience and creative response. 

The situation will be understood only if one realizes that for about eight years Hungary 
was isolated from the main stream of Europe’s and the West’s intellectual life: whether 
this was deliberate or imposed from the outside—probably both—is for the moment 
immaterial; it is its effect that will be considered here. It is obvious that such festivals 
are important: but the quite exceptional significance of these opportunities of international 
exchange for Hungary and her neighbours cannot be fully realized by the Westerner 
with his unrestricted access to contemporary developments. The despair of the Hun- 
garians must have been accentuated by comparison of their lot with that of their Czecho- 
slovak neighbours and their annual Prague Festival, uninterrupted since the end of the 
war. The 1956 Budapest Festival was the first opportunity for Hungarian musicians to 
renew outside contacts that seem to have ceased with the end of the First Barték Festival 
in 1948. The borrowing of Barték’s name for both occasions may have been no more 
than a somewhat belated gesture of recognition of his well-known patriotism, and an 
endeavour to set the tone for the music written by the new generation of Hungarian com- 
posers. Whether these intentions proved to be justified, favourable, or at all unfortunate 
depends partly on the comparison of the two Bartdék Festivals, and partly on the choice 
of the observer in considering the interpretation of Barték’s music, the cultivation of 
contemporary music in general, or the quality of the new Hungarian compositions intro- 
duced, to be the most important feature of the proceedings. 

The hospitality to foreign visitors was truly splendid: apart from the concerts—often 
two in one evening in addition to some interesting programmes in the Opera House— 
there were conferences, meetings, and the inevitable sightseeing. The Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences convened a Special Session in honour of Barték’s memory, which 
was addressed by Zoltan Kodaly, the Minister of Public Education, and a number of 
distinguished guests. The participants were presented with an illustrated Commemo- 
tative Volume containing excerpts from Barték’s correspondence, studies of his music, 
and a valuable bibliography. Towards the end of the Festival there was a general assembly 
of the International Barték Society: reports of the work of the national sections were 
submitted by their delegates. Most of the meeting was devoted to discussing the 
Barték Estate in America: under the chairmanship of Zoltan Kodaly there were some 
sensible suggestions brought forward by personalities like Denis Dille, Sabin Dragoi, 
Géza Frid, Serge Moreux, Adnan Saygun, and others. But the assembly proper was 
postponed until the formulation of an agreed declaration of aims. In the circumstances 
however, the realization of this meeting, suggested for 1958, is rather doubtful. 

Whether it was wise to have the Liszt Competition—another important musical event 
in Budapest—and Barték Festival to run into one another remains an open question. 
But it produced confusion in the programmes: the important first performance of Lajtha’s 
Magnificat should obviously have been given within the Barték Festival—which was 
assumed to have opened with a Gala performance in the Opera House of Barték’s stage- 
works on the 25th September—and not during what was technically still the Liszt Compe- 
tition; while concerts by the Liszt Competition prizewinners were misplaced in the 
Barték Festival arrangements. 

The corpus of Barték’s music was fairly comprehensively, if not completely, presented. 
Perhaps his piano music, the most characteristic part of his oeuvre, fared worst: but if it 
was obviously impossible to have all his keyboard compositions performed, the early 
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impressionist pieces, the late works, and the Sonata should not have been left out. The 
planning of a detailed programme must have been extremely difficult owing to the active 
participation of most of the visitors invited from abroad: it was doubtless a very delicate 
problem complicated by uncertainty as to which of the artists invited would turn up. 
However, some understanding of the difficulties involved for those celebrities who did 
come might have had a grateful response. All the piano concertos were given, with 
different soloists, conductors, and orchestras: but the Rhapsody, op. 1 was, strangely, 
omitted. The soloists’ interpretations were, of course, the centre of attention: they 
differed in their style of playing, their musical conception, and their intellectual approach. 
Mme Annie Fischer, in the third Concerto, gave perhaps the most interesting, because 
surprisingly individual reading. Reputed to be one of the finest Mozart players, and to 
have a particular penchant for the romantic masters, she impressed by her meticulously 
concise phrasing and by her extraordinarily clear formation of Barték’s thought. Her 
approach was of a Mozartian neatness and lucidity, emphasizing, in the outer movements, 
their blithely playful and poetic elements. The State Orchestra (formerly Philharmonic) 
and their conductor identified themselves completely with the soloist’s conception. The 
performance of the first Concerto by Kornel Zempléni, with the Radio Orchestra and a 
younger conductor, was memorable if only for its rarity. Zempléni, quite properly, paid 
most attention to the percussive qualities of this music, and consequently to its rhythmic 
drive. The distinction of the second Concerto’s performance consisted in having Mario 
Rossi as conductor. Gyérgy Cziffra, whose manual brilliance presages a sensational 
future, took the solo-part, and as far as virtuosity goes he certainly astonished the 
audience. What he still needs however—and particularly in Bartédk—is a rigorous 
rhythmic discipline and more poetic conviction. 

Of the two orchestral works which were omitted one, the Four Orchestral Pieces, op. 12, 
had been released on gramophone records just in time for the Festival by the Hungarian 
Record Company, leaving only Deux Images unrepresented. The Music for Strings, 
Percussion and Celesta, with which the Gala Concert opened on the anniversary of Barték’s 
death, received a carefully and sensitively controlled reading under Laszl6 Somogyi. 
This conductor gave, at another concert, a superlative performance of Kodaly’s Peacock 
Variations which revealed their sterling qualities. Perhaps.the most outstanding per- 
formance of the entire Festival was that of the Concerto for Orchestra under Janos 
Ferencsik, a born conductor if ever there was one, with instinctive musicianship and 
inspiration. The work was re-created, as it were, with all the passion and controlled 
energy of a truly Bartékian imagination: the astonished audience may not have been 
aware of having attended one of the most accomplished Concerto performances of recent 
years. No less perfect was Ferencsik’s Dance Suite redding, in which he emphasized 
above all the essential transparency of the orchestral texture. The effect, under the same 
conductor, of the difficult Cantata Profana was so overwhelming that it had to be repeated. 

Apart from the omission of the Ady Songs, op. 16, Bart6k’s vocal music was sufficiently 
well represented, while his available chamber music was given in its entirety. The 
ensembles Pauk (1st), Radnai (znd and 6th), Tatrai (4th and 5th), and Varkonyi (3rd) 
shared the six string quartets; the performances were never less than competent, with the 
interpretations of the Tatrai Quartet notably prominent: their 5th was repeated at the 
Warsaw International Festival of contemporary music a few days later. The outstanding 
performance in this category was that of the Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion under 
a composer turned conductor for the occasion: Andras Mihaly realized the gripping logic 
and the marvellous detail of the music with such assurance that part of it had to be 
repeated in concession to the enthusiastic audience. 

At the Gala performance of the stage-works, Bluebeard’s Castle was conducted by 
Ferencsik who emphasized all its dramatic intensity believing, no doubt rightly, that it is 
the drama which counts in an essentially ‘‘representational’’ score—even though it is 
expressed in terms of rather recondite symbolism. Of the ballets The Wooden Prince 
and The Miraculous Mandarin, both under Jené Kenessey, the earlier one was presented 
in a naive fairy-tale conception which, however, could not detract from the fascinating 
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beauties of the music. The climax of the evening was the Mandarin: this intensely 
exciting and expressive music was realized with unforgettable skill by Erné Vashegyi, 
the interpreter of the title-role; the musical realization however, was slightly lacking in 
strength of expression. 

All in all, the standard of the Bartok performances disclosed the emergence of a team 
of extremely talented and accomplished artists, most of them young, who inspired great 
optimism about the development of a Barték tradition in Hungary. How far the recent 
events will have influenced its fulfilment is another question. 

Apart from Barték, the case of contemporary music is, or used to be, rather poor in 
Hungary. In general, the performers are not to blame, although in the special case of the 
Barték Festival the musicians invited did miss a great opportunity. The answer to 
inquiries, from an officer of the concert promotion department, was that ‘‘we have to fill 
the halls’; and the emptiness of this specious reply is perhaps nowhere so evident as in 
Budapest. But its most convincing refutation comes from the sister art of literature. 
New books were sold out sometimes on the day of their publication; literary and art 
periodicals were obtainable by ‘regular customers’ only; and one Monday morning 
newspaper, which was first published in the ‘‘pre-revolutionary’’ October days, was sold 
out a few hours after printing. From a distance, the man in the West’s disbelief would 
ascribe this to some subtle propaganda rumour: but the difficulty of obtaining a copy of 
the recently published autobiography of a prominent Hungarian painter who made a 
name decades ago is based on personal experience. 

The musical life cf Hungary revealed an incredible ignorance of what was going on in 
the world, except in so far as her immediate neighbours, ignorant themselves of European 
trends, were concerned. The situation compared unfavourably with that of ten years 
ago and with the 1948 Barték Festival which presented an instructive picture of European 
tendencies—with the possible exception of the work of Schénberg and his school. Of 
contemporary music—i.e., by composers still alive—the 1956 Festival contained not a 
single work that was written after the war except Wladigerov’s Sonata for piano played 
by the composer himself. It is perhaps significant that Petrassi’s first Concerto for 
Orchestra, a 23-year-old score and the least personal of his five concertos, should have 
affected the audience as a revelation, causing eager discussion among musicians. It 
must be admitted that there was nothing particularly ‘‘contemporary”’ about this part of 
the programme, as there was barely anything ‘‘festive’’ about performances of sonatas by 
Beethoven and Brahms, works by Vivaldi and Haydn, the Faust Symphony of Liszt, 
which some foreign visitors thought fit to foist upon the audience. Nevertheless, Carlo 
Zecchi gave a surprisingly fresh and deeply felt reading of Schubert’s ‘Great’ C major 
Symphony, by which he atoned for introducing Mortari’s tedious Musica per archi. 

But it was even more surprising to find contemporary Hungarian music so poorly 
represented on a Hungarian occasion: one would have thought that Barték’s name alone 
incurred an obligation. There was only one first performance and that of a work by a 

composer securely established for some time both at home and abroad. Yet Lajtha’s 
Magnificat, with its singular combination of organ and female voices, seemed slightly 
tedious, though expertly modelled. Much more convincing was his Symphony no. 6— 
first performed a year ago—idiomatically conservative if anything, but with a lively 
imagination and expertise of organization plus a Mozartian ease of melodic formation. It 
was significant, too, that the work whose idiom appeared to be the most “contemporary” 
should have been written in 1936: Kadosa’s Concerto for string quartet and chamber 
orchestra had remained, in fact, unperformed all these years and its neo-classicism proved 
to be surprisingly valid. The rest of the Hungarian works were either by ‘“‘contemporary 
classics” such as Leo Weiner (Divertimento no. 5) or Kodaly, with two evenings devoted 
exclusively to his music; or earlier works of the “second generation” in their fifties now, 
such as Ferenc Farkas, Gyérgy Késa, Gyérgy Ranki, Ferenc Szabé and Janos Viski, 
and their comparatively well-established successors. Rezsé Sugar’s impressive Heroic 
Ode has been a public favourite for some years, Gyula David's Sonata for flute and piano 
testifies to the same lightness of touch and inventiveness as his viola Concerto of 1951, and 
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Andras Mihdly’s cello Concerto, frankly romantic music, with broadly sweeping gestures 
and dramatic descriptions, shows melodic invention derived from both conventional 
formulae and traditional folk sources. But of the younger generation, those born around 
the first quarter of this century, there was nothing. 

Luckily however, there were opportunities—mostly private—to assess the condition 
of new Hungarian music. In general, the ten years isolation affected creative minds 
rather adversely. The generation that followed Barték and Kodaly included a few per- 
sonalities with a promise of international range: many were submerged by the strictures 
of an intellectual tyranny. The potential achievements of that generation are revealed 
in the music of Sandor Veress who has chosen to live in Switzerland since 1948. It is not 
so much the technical accomplishment, the constructional ability pure and simple which 
are lacking—most of the more abstract works, i.e., those which were written with a view 
to exclusively professional performance, such as the lately fashionable woodwind chamber 
music, suggest a satisfactory standard on this account—but the evidence of provincialism, 
the dimness of intellectual horizon which is so depressing. Yet there are signs of recent 
acquaintance with, and interest in, the later music of Stravinsky, and the music of the 
Schénberg school. Inevitably, it has given rise to a cleavage among the rising generation 
who had not been subjected to the experience of anything comparable. There are the 
traditionalists, with a stubborn adherence to the folklore elements in Barték and Kodaly, 
and that peculiar academicism which was a progressive feature in the nineteen-twenties ; 
and the experimentalists, who are eagerly, if indiscriminately, absorbing everything that 
is new to them. Of the composers whose music I had opportunity to hear, Kalman 
Haldsz’ Concertino for piano, though not a new work, showed a fluent, rhythmically 
alive, Hindemith-Stravinskyan neo-classicism married to a brisk piano-writing that 
distinguished the post-Debussyan French school. His recent string Quartet is less deter- 
mined—in fact it is impaired by the noticeable struggle of two loyalties. Gyérgy Ligeti 
is perhaps the most adventurous: his woodwind Quintet shows a considerable indebtedness 
to Stravinsky, but his instrumental writing is refreshingly individual and spontaneous. 
Some piano pieces speak of the unexpected influence of Webern. Rudolf Maros, whose 
Symphonietta was recently published in America, produced a bassoon Concerto a few 
years ago. If only for his expert writing for this rarely spotlighted instrument, the work 
is of considerable interest. Béla Tardos’ Five Bagatelles are conceived in an extremely 
polished and brilliant pianistic writing, a feature which is rare in contemporary music. 

Of the two composers in their forties who were adequately represented in the Festival, 
Pal Jardanyi, a favourite pupil of Kodaly, has made a name for himself as a folk-music 
scholar as well. He endeavoured to follow Barték’s footsteps without eliminating the 
purely national elements in his music. He first drew attention to himself at the 1948 
Festival with his Sonata for two pianos, an abstract work with obviously neo-classical 
leaning. Benefiting from the demand, voiced in the early fifties, for easily compre- 
hensible music of narrative or descriptive content, he chose five poems of Mihaly Vérés- 
marty, a late nineteenth-century poet whose work reflects the events and climate of 1848- 
49 and after, to preface the movements of his Symphony dedicated to his memory. 
While the overall idiom is by no means very advanced, its melodic invention is modelled 
to a great extent on the national idiom of the nineteenth-century revival, the verbunkos. 
The work was hailed as one of the most momentous deeds in Hungarian music: it is said 
to have solved the problem of Hungarian symphonic music based on the musical traditions 
of the nation; and it is therefore hardly surprising that its emotional overtones are largely 
lost on any non-fungarian audience. More generally acceptable are his recent chamber 
compositions: his string Quartet no. 2 and his woodwind Quintet in which he appears 
to revert to a neo-classic idiom of considerable rhythmic interest and cleanness of texture. 

Endre Szervanszky, perhaps the most gifted and instinctively creative of this genera- 
tion, began by emulating a certain aspect in Barték’s music which took him as far as his 
Symphony (1949). The early fifties were for him—as for most creative Hungarian musi- 
cians—a period of re-orientation: he seemed to identify himself with the requirements 
which aimed at evolving a more immediately approachable musical idiom, but decided to 
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achieve it in terms of his own inclination and personality. Apart from some effective 
choruses, a popular cantata, and some minor works including a singularly delightful 
Sonatina for piano duet, nothing of importance came from him until about a year ago. 
But the Concerto for Orchestra in Memoriam Attila Jézsef proved to be a masterpiece: 
a whale of a work both in extent and quality. This music which bears the title of Jézsef’s 
poems at the head of its movements, is nevertheless not descriptive in the more accepted 
sense of the word, but endeavours to render the intellectual and emotional atmosphere of 
the poems, considered daringly outspoken and revolutionary. But then, Szervanszky’s 
work is nothing if not daring: it discloses a visionary, expressing himself by aston- 
ishingly individual treatment of rather conventional means. And it is precisely this 
fearlessly direct approach and intensity of feeling, sometimes indeed verging on barbarity, 
which guarantees the formation of an entirely new voice that will not lose contact with 
the public and yet will be capable of communicating his amazing experience. A great 
deal of the deep impression made by this music was due to Laszl6 Somogyi’s enthusiasm 
and brilliant direction. ..awW. 


Book Reviews 


Orchestration. By Walter Piston. Pp. 477. (Gollancz.) 1955. 2!1s. 


The teaching of orchestration is one of the most difficult of all musico-pedagogical 
operations. One is almost tempted to say that orchestration can be learned but not 
taught—which would only be another way of saying that almost everything depends on 
the student’s ability to hear. For in the last analysis there is no substitute for the actual 
experience of listening with concentration and analytically to the sounds of a real orchestra 
playing real music. How much the student hears will depend upon his ability as a 
musician, and this will also determine how well he himself can orchestrate. 

This is not to say that teachers and books cannot be helpful in the earlier stages of 
learning orchestration. They can give the student certair basic facts which he must know 
before he even begins his explorations into the infinite realms of orchestral sound: ranges 
of the various instruments; varieties of bowing and tonguings; principles of double and 
multiple stopping in the strings; impossible or unsatisfactory trills in the winds; and many 
other facts of a technical nature. 

A teacher or an author can also give the student many ‘“‘tips’’, disclose certain ‘‘tricks 
of the trade” and generally assist the student in the process of opening his ears. In 
the best of cases he can provide him with a basic analytical technique which will enable 
him to approach new scores and performances intelligently and fruitfully. 

Walter Piston’s new book does all these things. Part one, constituting nearly three- 
quarters of the book, is devoted to “The Instruments of the Orchestra’ considered 
individually. It contains much information already available but nevertheless essential 
and a good deal that can give the student an insight into what the various instruments 
are best able to do. 

Part two, ‘Analysis of Orchestration’”’, analyzes seven types of orchestral texture, 
from unison through contrapuntal and complex. A number of examples, ranging from 
Haydn to Barték, are analyzed with the help of diagrams to determine the functions 
assigned to the various instruments in actual practice. This section is of primary impor- 
tance and represents a most valuable contribution to the already existing literature on 
orchestration. It opens many doors to the intelligent student and gives him a starting 
point for further exploration. It concludes with the “classification of the eleven 
elements in a hypothetical order of importance’’ contained in a page of score from 
Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps, which Piston describes as a “‘tapestry of sound’. He 
adds, quite justly: ‘Difference of opinion is not only welcomed but encouraged”’. 
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In part three Piston sets the student a number of problems: the orchestration of 
melody; background and accompaniment; scoring of chords, etc. Various solutions of 
each problem are given which serve as models—or rather as stimuli—for the working-out 
of the many exercises further suggested in this chapter. 

Piston’s Orchestration is written in a lucid, direct style that makes reading easy, despite 
the fact that it is as compact and concentrated as the author’s own scores. The many 
musical examples are carefully chosen and represent various schools of musical thought. 
Not the least valuable aspect is to be found in the many pertinent remarks, tips, hints and 
“asides” scattered through the book. E. H. 


The Castrati in Opera. By Angus Heriot. Pp. 243. (Secker & Warburg.) 1956. 30s. 

This is a book of unusual value. Not only does it offer a keenly scholarly account of a 
comparatively neglected aspect of musical history, but it does so in a manner that is 
immediately readable, witty and elegant. ound the periphery of his subject, as well 
as within its borders, Mr. Heriot has discovered a great deal of information both social 
and musical, and presents the reader with a large number of vividly interesting quotations 
and footnotes. 

A book cannot, of course, convey a lost quality of sound, and we cannot know what the 
castrato voice was really like; the authorities Mr. Heriot quotes—like the invaluable 
Burney—could only compare one castrato with another. Nevertheless, we are left with 
some notion of what the castrato voice actually sounded like, and the author makes it clear 
that castrati were fascinated by matters of style and technique, as though, perhaps, to 
compensate themselves for some unattainable qualities of expression. Nothing can 
explain the popular taste that preferred the castrato voice to the normal adult male voice, 
but we can well believe that such voices produced a special quality of tone which may 
have moved Wagner to consider, as Mr. Heriot claims he did, the remodelling of Klingsor, 
in Parsifal, asa castratorole. In this connection, Mr. Heriot writes in a footnote: ‘‘ Wagner 
heard some of these castrati and was much taken with them: he is even said to have con- 
templated enticing one away from Rome to play the part of Klingsor, transposing the 
latter accordingly, but later abandoned the idea’’. 

It is quite clear that the great age of the castrati was over before Wagner could have 
encountered any of them, and the “‘transposing’’ of Klingsor’s music would mean so radical 
an alteration of the entire opera that one longs to know more about this point, and begins 
to wonder if, in spite of Mr. Newman, there is still something to be found out about 
Wagner. Klingsor is an inhuman figure; and an unearthly voice—that is, a voice making 
special emotional effects—may have appealed to the composer as entirely appropriate. 
At this point, Mr. Heriot leaves us eager to know more. “I cannot but tentatively suggest 
that if the idea occurred to Wagner after he had begun work on Parsifal, my ‘‘remodelling”’ 
is a better word than Mr. Heriot’s “‘transposing’’. 

Apart from this, The Castrati in Opera is a book that answers rather than stimulates 
questions. Its second half is a collection of biographies of the greater castrati and is 
historically absorbing, often highly amusing and once or twice really moving. One point 
does emerge very forcibly: the legends of the conceit, intransigence and general rumbus- 
tiousness of the typical castrato are not hard to understand when we appreciate the adula- 
tion and devotion with which they were pursued by admirers of both sexes—a fervour 
sufficient to destroy the balance of anyone exposed to it even though he had not been forced 
into a position both physically and psychologically ambivalent. It is not merely the 
specialist on eighteenth-century music that will find this work both informative and 
entertaining; it would add to the knowledge of a tone-deaf student of manners or a bobby- 
soxer interested in the psychology of bobby-soxing. 


Couperin. By Pierre Citron. Pp. 192. (Solféges 1, Editions du Seuil.) 1956. 
350 Francs. 

Pierre Citron’s critical biography of Frangois Couperin is the first of what appears to be 

a projected series of similar works (André Boucourechilev’s Schumann, reviewed below, is 
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the second) in a structure and format resembling Penguin Books; it is well printed on paper 
better than the French usually use, and lavishly illustrated with musical quotations, 
portraits, cartoons and reproductions of paintings linked by period and atmosphere to the 
composer and his work. Appendices give a bibliography, a chronology and a list of 
recommended recordings, but there is no index. 

M. Citron’s work places Couperin firmly and justly in his social and cultural environ- 
ment and deals fluently and briefly with what is purely biographical in its interest. He 
turns his attention to the music with a sympathy and a catholicity of taste that enable 
him to draw some startling and enlightening parallels between the works of Couperin and 
those of later composers, as well as with Couperin’s contemporaries in literature—notably 
with La Fontaine. The work has not the detail of Wilfrid Mellers’ recent work, but in its 
smaller compass—roughly speaking, that of a volume in ‘‘The Master Musicians’’ series— 
it is scholarly, well-balanced, well-documented and enthusiastic. Each aspect of the 
composer’s music is dealt with and the chapter on the keyboard works is of obvious 
value, as is the author’s general analysis of Couperin’s style. The book is obviously 
indebted to Mellers’ volume, but there is ample room for a “‘popular”’ study that combines 
this degree of accessibility with keen understanding, insight and sense of proportion. 


Handel, Dryden and Milton. By Robert Manson Myers. Pp. 158. (Bowes & Bowes.) 
1956. 30s. 

“Through the texts of his English oratorios’’, writes Mr. Myers, “Handel was linked 
with the dominant figures of the age of Dryden and Pope’. His book is a study of the 
area where the histories of music and literature overlap, and is largely concerned with the 
shaping of libretti from Dryden’s Alexander's Feast and Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day 
and from Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso and Samson Agonistes, together with the remark- 
able compilation which is the text of the Occasional Oratorio. 

This study of the provenance of the libretti, which are given as appendices to the book, 
is enlivened by quotations of absorbing interest from writers ranging from contemporaries 
of Handel to mid-nineteenth-century music lovers. Mr. Myers is more concerned with 
the development of popular taste than with the writings of professional music critics, 
though the writings of such contemporaries of Handel as are cited are embryonic music 
criticism, concerned with the nature of the effects the composer achieves rather than the 
way in which he achieves them. It is interesting to note that although the author ad- 
vances his argument quotation by quotation, and says nothing without due authority, 
none of the early critical writings he includes faults the composer’s sensitivity to English 
diction. Can it be that the eighteenth century suffered a lapse of taste in these matters, 
although its taste in other respects was so precise? Faced with Handel’s arbitrary and 
empirical use of English words, sometimes inspired and sometimes annoying, we cannot 
but wonder. 

The reprinting of the texts under discussion is undertaken in the hope, the author 
declares, that ‘If we are at present seldom able to hear Handel’s great secular works ade- 
quately performed, at least we can acquaint ourselves with something of their background, 
their history and their influence’. The hope seems rather irrelevant; the texts, apart 
from what Handel did to them, only inspire the reader to return hastily to the works which 
inspired them; left to speak for themselves, they are sad enough concoctions. ~* 


W. A. Mozart zum 200 Geburtstag. Special edition of the Jubilee Number of the Zeit- 
schrift des Verbands Tschechoslowakischer Komponisten, presented to the Inter- 
nationalen musikwissenschaftlichen Mozartkonferenz in Prag, Mai 1956. Pp. 113. 


The introduction and six essays included in this volume—a flimsy but neatly printed 
paper-back with pleasant pen and ink drawings of Czech buildings and places associated 
with Mozart—appear in a German translation mostly accessible in style to those whose 
German might collapse before the prose of Wagner, Hegel and Schopenhauer. Amongst 
a mixed bag, Bohumil Kardsek on the composer’s place in the culture of his day, Georg 
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Knepler’s study of the influence of Czech folk music upon Mozart’s work, and Ivan 
Jirko’s study of Mozartian aesthetics are perhaps the most rewarding reading. Karel 
Koval’s account of Mozart’s dealings with Prague and Czechoslovakia is not notable 
for any new discovery; Vaclav Jan Sykora on the composer’s relationship with Dussek, 
and Robert Smetana (the authority on Czech folk music) on Mozart’s impact upon popular 
Czech music are by no means uninteresting but perhaps a little parochial. Knepler’s 
examination of the various folk elements—Austrian and ‘‘exotic’’ as well as Czech—in 
Mozart’s music is succinct and precise. Some of his findings recur, in a not dissimilar 
context, in Koval’s essay. 

“Unsere Zeit ist vollkommen anders als die Zeit Mozarts’’, writes Ivan Jirko, and the 
reader feels that both Kardsek and he—here the most considerable writers—are concerned 
to justify delight in Mozart’s works with a contemporary, somewhat ‘“‘radical’’, perhaps 
leftist, aesthetic. Kardsek investigates the revolutionary humanism he finds in Mozart’s 
operas, but without striking so positively political an attitude as that adopted by Sigmund 
Livori in his Le Nozze di Figaro. The essential revolutionary trait, in Kardsek’s view, is 
a delight in human beings irrespective of their class or quality, but he finds no outspoken 
declaration of liberal, revolutionary or humanist faith anywhere in the works. His 
relation of the operas to the major orchestral and chamber works is scholarly, he attaches 
great significance to Mozart’s use of and pleasure in “‘Volkstiimliche Lieder- und Tanz- 
melodien’”’, and avoids the common pitfall of writing about ‘‘trends” end ‘‘tendencies”’ 
rather than music. 

Ivan Jirko finds the fundamental source of the ‘“‘harmony, grace and beauty”’ of the 
composer’s work in the philosophical optimism of the “‘Enlightenment’’, which, he holds, 
the composer reached through belief in and love of humanity and life; he is at pains to 
show that from his childhood onwards, Mozart’s interests were wide and varied. It may 
be, in this connection, he exaggerates the effect of the letters and conversations he quotes. 
His argument, sensibly and inevitably, rests upon Die Zauberfidéte, and he traces the atti- 
tudes it makes plain through a variety of other works. He is apt to calculate carelessly in 
matters of dates—he refers to the Mozart of 1770 as “‘a sixteen-year-old boy”, but his 
essay, and Kardsek’s, are stimulating and, in the present state of Mozart’s reputation, 
rewarding, reading. 


Schumann and the Romantic Age. By Marcel Brion, translated by Geoffrey Sainsbury. 
Pp. 375. (Collins.) 1956. 21s. 

Schumann. By André Boucourechilev. Pp. 191. (Solféges 2, Editions du Seuil.) 
1956. 350 Francs. ty 


Schumann. By Joan Chissell. Pp. 275. (Dent: ‘“‘The Master Musicians’’.) New 
Edition, 1956. ros. 6d. 


Schumann’s centenary seems to be a biographical and critical, rather than a musical, 
celebration, but I do not feel that we yet have the biography we need; the ultimate secret 
of Schumann eludes these biographers. No composer has depended more upon external 
stimuli from books, other men’s ideas, and actual experience: music has rarely come so 
near to autobiography. However, the music seems to advance towards the same blank 
wall as the biographies, for it does not seem to lead us towards any appreciation of the 
composer’s appalling end. Autobiography, like literature and experience, ceased to 
motivate Schumann as he approached his crisis, and melancholia, coupled with mental 
exhaustion, left him, in his last creative years, desperately trying to create without them 
and succeeding, until he reached the final works in which his genius flashes only briefly. 
The nearer the crisis came, the greater seems to be the restraint of his work, so that the 
sources of his breakdown seem to be elsewhere. Even the wildest fantasies and deepest 
emotions of his double nature—the probably dangerous schism in his personality he 
perpetrated by willing to be both Florestan and Eusebius—do not suggest a mind 
brilliantly but precariously balanced on the edge of insanity. Somewhere in all this 
is a challenge a biographer would do well to accept. 
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One cannot expect any probing of such mysteries within the limits set by ‘“The Master 
Musicians” books. Within those limits, Miss Chissell’s work remains exemplary—bal- 
anced, alert, sympathetic and critical. Possibly one feels a relaxation of the sympathy 
(and regrets it) in the chapters dealing with the songs and symphonies, but the book is 
entirely just. This new edition amplifies the chapter dealing with the piano works, 
particularly in tracing thematic sources, but the additions are hardly sufficient to enable 
the reviewer to say that it supersedes the first edition. 

M. Brion and M. Boucourechilev are more deliberately colourful—M. Brion more 
technicolourful. Both wish to set the composer within the proper context of romantic 
thought, and both draw lavishly upon letters, diaries and articles by Schumann; the 
writers who influenced him and those whose verses he set are discussed—with rather 
flamboyant eloquence by M. Brion, with neat brevity by M. Boucourechilev. Schumann 
and the Romantic Age is the book of a man who seems to have soaked so long in the some- 
what irritating rhapsody of the German romantic writers, particularly Jean Paul, that 
the immersion has conditioned his own style. He is not interested in musical judgments— 
all Schumann’s work is of equal value and equal importance to him; the composer is 
forgiven for being a bad conductor because he was absorbed in the music before him rather 
than in its actual performance; compared to him, all his contemporaries are dismissed as, 
in one way or another, superficial. Unfortunately, Schumann’s views are not always 
accurately recorded: Wagner, for instance, is dismissed from the author’s consideration 
because of Schumann’s original strictures on the score of Tannhduser, and no mention is 
made of the considerable retraction of these views which took place after Schumann had 
been present at a performance. Of the first Symphony we read: “The music is not 
descriptive but organic, and in that it is closer to Vivaldi’s Stagione than to Beethoven's 
Pastoral’. A very doubtful reference to Wolf’s artistic indebtedness to Brahms occurs. 

In all, M. Brion is in love with those manifestations of romanticism—the Hoffman- 
nesque, the grotesque, the drive to the boundaries not of expression but of reason, the 
romanticism of Novalis and Hélderlin—that to many of us are the less significant and more 
annoying concomitants of the romantic movement, in spite of which, rather than because 
of which, men like Hoffmann, Hélderlin and Novalis became important artists. Every- 
thing that he recognizes as expressive in the art of any period becomes therefore ‘‘roman- 
tic’, but if romanticism is precisely the combination of qualities that arouses M. Brion’s 
enthusiasm—the exaggeration of emotion to hysteria, the pursuit of the illusory and other 
extra-worldly, the exaltation of unreason at the expense of thought, its application to 
composers of periods other than Schumann’s—the age of what we might call romantic 
consolidation—is very questionable. The author quotes romantic nature worship and its 
belief in violent emotion as ‘‘the whole philosophy of romantic art’, which leaves us 
wondering where the somewhat vaster explorations of Goethe, Schopenhauer or Wagner 
fit in. For all that, or perhaps because of all that, the book investigates a side of the 
romantic movement, essential to our understanding of Schumann, that it is hard for us 
nowadays to appreciate. The judgments it makes, and the standpoint from which they 
are made, seem to be purely literary; the picture of the age and the literary background of 
Schumann’s thought are much more valuable than the author’s doubtful musical verdicts. 
Often we wonder if the author knows any music other than Schumann’s, or if he has 
merely read about it; that is the only way in which we could explain, for example, his 
insistence upon certain passages in the piano music as uniquely dark and demonic. One 

would be happier if the translator had done something to restrain the paint-box style of 
the original, which has a type of eloquence never effective in English, and had not para- 
phrased a couple of quotations from the New Testament but given us the words we expect. 

In the narrower compass of his book, M. Boucourechilev is chiefly concerned with 
biography, but discusses works selectively and chronologically—a logical way of dealing 

with Schumann’s output, with its yearly departmentalization. For.all the brevity of his 
work, the author contrives to deal thoughtfully and stimulatingly with Schumann’s 
symphonies in a matter of about a thousand words. This fact should, I feel, indicate 
its standards and value. Like Pierre Citron’s Couperin (reviewed above), this paper 
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backed volume is handsomely produced and lavishly illustrated. It contains a biblio- 
graphy, a list of recommended recordings but, regrettably, no index. 


A Passionate Friendship; Clara Schumann and Brahms. By Marguerite and Jean Alley, 
translated by Mervyn Savill. Pp. 214. (Staples Press.) 1956. 16s. 


The authors have selected from the voluminous correspondence of Brahms with Clara 
Schumann the material of an inconclusive love story, with the composer making a declara- 
tion of love in 1854 and doing nothing whatever about it until Clara’s death in 1896. 
Basically, that is what happened, but neither the selection of letters nor the minimal 
annotation they receive suggests a reason for this indecision; the book will not help the 
student of Brahms in its implied simplification of his character or its lack of documentation, 
bibliography or annotation. Both Brahms and Clara Schumann were powerful, difficult 
and hard-headed people, and they do not become clearer or easier to understand when they 
are simplified into terms of elementary cinema. 

The translation (taking over, we hope, its unfortunate flowers of eloquence from the 
original)—‘“‘Whence came this unknown youth of twenty with a face like St. John . . .?” 
“Schumann died at Endenich on July 29th, 1856. Clara was with him and he was 
accorded the happiness of recognising and embracing her.”—is odd. Works are referred 
to by their German titles—Ein Deutsches Requiem, Schicksalslied, etc., rather than by 
accepted Anglicizations. Typographically, the book cannot decide whether terms like 
“Sonata”, “Variations”, ‘‘“Symphony” or ‘‘Chaconne”’ should or should not be italicized. 
Rather an amateurish affair in every way. H.R. 


Great Opera Houses. By Spike Hughes. Pp. 362, illustrated. (Weidenfeld & Nicolson.) 
1956. 32s. 6d. 


The Decca Book of Opera. Edited by Robert Boas, Quita Chavez and David Drew. 
Pp. 556, illustrated. (Werner Laurie.) 1956. 40s. 


Opera Annual. Edited by Harold Rosenthal. Pp. 190, illustrated. (Calder.) 1956. 
21s. 


Despite the generally dull and dreary performances of our few domestic opera com- 
panies which vie with each other to present the poorest possible Butterfly, “‘Cav & Pag” 
or Rigoletto, publishers still seem to think there is a public for books about The Opera. 
They may be right. 

Certainly there should be potential readers for Spike Hughes’ book which is the most 
readable of the three volumes under review. Mr. Hughes includes chapters on 13 Italian, 
2 Austrian, 2 German and 2 French opera houses, together with a final rather sketchy note 
on Covent Garden, in what will strike the reader as a fundamentally personal approach 
to those operatic topics which he has chosen from his well-stocked mind for the enter- 
tainment and occasional edification of this supposed great new British public for Opera. 
This is, in fact, an empirical chronicle, set forth in racy, spirited prose which cannot fail 
to communicate at least part of our author’s infectious enthusiasm ; but it is not a history 
in any comprehensive sense of the term and should not be so regarded. On page 64 there 
is a curious digression on harps. Referring to The Ring—presumably the closing pages of 
Rheingold—Mr. Hughes writes that he heard it at the Vienna Volksoper with two harps 
[as recently at Covent Garden] instead of the prescribed six, and adds 


“This, as any orchestrator will tell you, had absolutely no effect on the result for no matter 
how many harps you have over the number of two they will never sound any louder than two” 


I doubt the truth of this assertion but it is, surely, in any case wide of the mark; for by 
this time in his career Wagner was far too shrewd and experienced to overcrowd his 
scores with superfluous parts. If Mr. Hughes cares to examine the Amhang at the end of 
the full score of Rheingold he will find these harp parts set out in full. They are divisi— 
very much so—and though I am no harpist I can imagine no method of achieving the 
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desired effect on a mere two instruments. And, for the record, my score calls for seven 
harps: not six. However, these are minutiae which detract only little from what remains 
a most readable and entertaining book. 

The Decca Book of Opera consists of ninety-three brief biographies of contemporary 
artists contributed by Harold Rosenthal, followed by potted stories of more than 150 
operas shared between the majority of those present-day music journalists best known in 
this country, followed by a discography and index—the whole preceded by a foreword 
from Erich Kleiber and the text liberally interspersed with illustrations, mostly photo- 
graphic and some of them very good. It should prove a valuable guide for the plain 
musical man, though the discography is restricted to products of the Decca group which 
is unfortunate, since the editors could well have included competitive issues from other 
sources without in any way compromising Decca’s magnificent achievements in this field 
in recent years. The production of the volume does its editors credit. 

Opera Annual, readable though much of it is, does its editor rather less credit! The 
contents are varied and on the whole interesting, while the factual appendices will event- 
ually acquire historical value; but the book has been turned out in slovenly fashion. In 
particular most of the coloured illustrations are lamentably printed and parts of the text 
are marred by too many careless misprints. This is the third of an enterprising series; 
let us hope that next year the illustrations and the proof-reading will show improvement. 

G.N.S. 


Beethoven Encyclopaedia. By Paul Nettl. Pp. 325. (The Philosophical Library of New 
York.) 1956. $6.00. 

This work contains: 

1. The Trivial. ‘Contemporary reports give conflicting pictures of the Master, 
although we can assume that when he was working on a composition, he was totally 
oblivious to the outer world and at such times was untidy in appearance” (Entry, 
APPEARANCE). “BADEN BEI WIEN. Beethoven visited this resort in 1817, 1821, 
1822, 1824 and 1825."" ‘‘LUX, JOSEPH. Actor and basso cantante in Bonn. Accord- 
ing to the Fischer Manuscript he used to sing to Beethoven’s mother on her Feast Day.” 

2. The Dubious (musically, aesthetically or linguistically). ‘Whereas in the earlier 
concertos the orchestra plays only an accompanying function’’ (sic), “‘the C minor Concerto 
is a concerto in the true sense of the word. The orchestra is equivalent to the solo part”. 
“Whereas in the piano concertos the piano and orchestra are equally presented ready to 
fight each other, the solo part in the Violin Concerto emerges almost casually from the 
orchestral introduction” (Entry, CONCERTOS). ‘Within the movements we find certain 
technical innovations such as the frequent introduction of new material in the development 
sections” (Entry, SYMPHONIES; but remember Mozart’s 33rd, in B flat, the first move- 
ment of which develops two themes heard nowhere else in the movement, and forgets 
all about its formal first and second subjects). ‘The sonatas show a slight advance over 
the violin sonatas of Haydn and Mozart, but nothing so radical as in the symphonies. 
There is perhaps a greater equality among the instruments in Beethoven’s sonatas, but 
by and large the ten sonatas follow the traditional conception of the medium” (Entry, 
VIOLIN SONATAS; but is a work’s value dependent upon the extent to which it repu- 
diates ‘‘the traditional conception of the form’? Was equality “among” the two instru- 
ments in the mind of the Mozart of the violin sonatas ?). 

3. The Silly. “According to Schindler washing and bathing were amongst Beet- 
hoven’s most indispensible habits’’ (Entry, BATHING). ‘Oysters played an important 
part in Beethoven’s culinary life’’ (Entry, EATING AND DRINKING). “Everybody 
who knows about Beethoven’s irregular living habits will not be amazed that noxious 
insects were his frequent guests” (Entry, VERMIN). 

The book omits, however, any mention of Beethoven criticism. and any account of 
Beethoven biography or scholarship except contemporary gossip and the theories of Arnold 
Schering—surely a very significant inclusion. That Dr. Nettl is aware of these things 
we know from his previous writings, without referring to the acknowledgments—a mere 
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half-page, half of which is occupied by-a note of his collaborators. Peculiarities of 
language abound like peculiarities of information and judgment, for I have selected my 
list of trivialities, dubieties and sillinesses at random. Beethoven is “‘the Master” rather 
than ‘“‘he’’. A work interesting for its curiosity value, but unconscious humour tends to 
pall rapidly. As the book makes some parade of scholarship and musical importance, 
I do not feel that I am attempting to swot flies with a sledgehammer. 


America’s Music, from the Pilgrims to the Present Day. By Gilbert Chase. Pp. xxiii 
+ 733. (McGraw-Hill.) 1955. 64s. 

We are used to American works of scholarship that exhaust their subjects with intimi- 
dating thoroughness, presenting every ascertainable fact but eschewing emphasis and 
selection as determinedly as they repudiate omission: what we rarely find in an American 
scholar’s book is grace, wit, or even civilized urbanity of style. There is no reason what- 
ever for the writer on music to commit himself to barbarisms, pedantries and jargon except 
mental laziness or incomplete mastery of his craft. Mr. Chase’s book is outstanding in 
that, despite its colossally detailed scholarship, it is the work of a civilized writer and can 
be read with pleasure. It accounts for every manifestation of the American musical 
spirit—Indian, negroid, nineteenth-century imitations of European models, jazz, Broad- 
way musical comedy, settlers’ hymns and the twentieth-century emancipation. Withal, 
the author is a man of strong though catholic tastes and the power to justify them. 
In so far as his subject involves a good deal of social history, he is a sufficiently convincing 
social historian. Unfortunately, his later chapters provide such a wealth of material 
that they tend to become a catalogue of composers and works. Of recent American 
musicians, only Charles Ives receives detailed consideration; this is almost propagandist 
in its enthusiasm. 

Naturally enough, Mr. Chase wishes to isolate those qualities in a work by which we 
can determine its innate Americanism; they are its assimilation of the variety of influences 
listed above, and he bases his judgment of contemporary works upon the presence of these 
elements. It is they which lead to his enthusiasm for the works of Ives, an admiration 
which does not, in my case, make those works one whit less suspicious and intimidating 
in the unheard abstract. Until we have the opportunity of taking this strange composer’s 
measure, it is easier for us to feel that the works of Harris, Sessions, Virgil Thomson, 
Copland and Barber are the high water mark of American music up to the present, simply 
because it is they who seem to be unselfconsciously concerned with the task of writing 
music rather than to be attempting to write ‘‘The Great American” something or other 
with conscious determination ; it was this attitude which led a number of brilliant American 
novelists into a state of heavy portentousness, and reading the statements of Ives about 
his music and music in general, we feel his position to be analogous to that of, say, Thomas 
Wolfe, whose immense vitality and no small genius were too actively concerned in attempts 
to justify absorbtion in art by attempting ‘The Great American”’ novel. 

Mr. Chase’s book, in its breadth of outlook and mastery of its complex material beth 
leads us to make judgments and stimulates our capacity for analyzing them; as a history, 
fully and skillfully documented, lavishly supplied with musical illustrations «nd very 
handsomely produced, it will be an obvious standard work of reference for a long time. 

H. R. 


Bach’s Fugal Works, with an account of fugue before and after Bach. By A. E. F. 
Dickinson. Pp. ix + 280. (Pitman.) 1956. 30s. 

Wide knowledge, hard thinking and sincere enthusiasm for the chosen subject have 
undoubtedly contributed to the making of this book whose author had proved his mettle 
(and his limitations) as a Bach scholar in a previous attempt to evaluate encyclopedically 
The Art of Bach in 250 odd pages {published 1936, second revised edition published 1950). 
The new volume undertakes the equally fearsome task of discussing all fugues or fugally 
conceived works and single movements by J. S. Bach in seventeen chapters to which 
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two chapters on fugue before and after Bach are added for good measure. Three of these 
chapters are of a more general nature. In them the author is anxious to prove the deeper 
relevance of his sensible axiomatic dictum whereby fugue in Bach’s time is not merely 
a texture but extends to a complete composition the structure of which admits of broad 
definition (cf. p. 8). However, by far the greatest part of the book is dedicated to a 
detailed, at times even minute, analysis of the organ fugues and the fugues contained in 
the two great collections, The Well-tempered Clavier and The Art of Fugue. Ina book of 
such professed didactic purpose swift identification of the objects of its study remains 
the readers’ fundamental claim. Its fulfillment is by no means impossible to-day since 
Wolfgang Schmieder’s thematic Catalogue (published by Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, 
1950) has given a definite number to every work of Bach. Unfortunately Dickinson has 
deliberately abstained from using this Catalogue (for quite irrelevant reasons, explained 
on p. 267) with the result that fugues for organ or harpsichord (referred to by their English 
nicknames rather than by their place in the volumes of the Bach-Society Edition or—in 
the case of the organ works—of the more popular Peters edition) are sometimes difficult to 
identify and to locate. Choral fugues are discussed in one terse chapter (No. XV), 
mainly devoted to a discussion of the Mass in B minor. The author’s considerable powers 
of critical discernment and his laudable intention to evaluate Bach afresh are specially 
noticeable in the chapter on “‘Bach’s Fugal Craftsmanship” (p. 160 ff.) in which, however, 
his natural inclination towards rugged abbreviation defeats itself. In describing the 
process of fugal counter-exposition (cf. p. 171 ff.) Dickinson becomes the victim of his own 
personal technical jargon, as in the following quotation: 
“*. . . It may be observed how invariably the ASA and ASAS of academic favour appear, and 
also opening with the answer, assumed the regular thing by the distinguished authority in 
Grove’s Dictionary, . . . He should be grateful to O., D minor, and W.K. ii, E flat and E, for 
pukka [sic] ASAS examples. .. .” 
The bewildered reader will skim the volume in vain for a tabulated explanation of these 
abbreviations. Some—but by no means all—of them are explained on page 161, as I 
have discovered after prolonged and painful search. 

Dickinson’s interesting survey of “‘Fugue before Bach” which begins with the “Sumer” 
Canon and includes the Elizabethan Virginalists as well as Frescobaldi, suffers not un- 
naturally from a certain sketchiness. But the complementary chapter on ‘‘Fugue after 
Bach” is even more selective. It contains—inter alia—fine analyses of the fugal methods 
in Mozart’s C minor Mass (K.427) and in Beethoven’s Masses besides giving a valuable 
account of Schumann’s curious ‘“‘Bach”’ fugues, op. 60. But one is disappointed that the 
author has found time and space to discuss the fugal achievements of such worthy 
second-raters as Rheinberger, Karg-Elert and Middelschulte, while devoting only a single 
line each to the fugues of Bruckner and Max Reger. The latter especially—by far the 
greatest master of fugue since the days of J. S. Bach—should have received better 
treatment in a book of avowed educative purpose. There is a comprehensive, if not 
always up-to-date bibliography, deserving some special comment. For its shortcomings 
the author’s admitted principle of selection is less to blame than the fact that he has 
evidently been unable to include publications of the two last years in his list. J. S. Bach 
und die ‘‘Kunst der Fuge’’ by E. Schwebsch, to which his book frequently refers, was re- 
published in 1955 in a second, completely revised and enlarged edition by Barenreiter, 
an edition which certainly does not warrant Dickinson’s critical strictures, as pronounced 
on p. 259. Also, the Bach Gesellschaft edition is no longer ‘‘the most authoritative 
statement of the musical text available’’, as stated on p. 267. For it is being superseded 
by the Neue Ausgabe sdmtlichey Werke J. S. Bach, edited by the Bach Institut, Géttingen 
and the Bach Archiv, Leipzig. This edition is beginning to appear and it could have been 
used by Dickinson in the case uf the B minor Mass. 

The book contains a useful, if at times controversial glossary and an index to the ana- 
lyzed music as well as to technical problems discussed at length. The excellently produced 
music examples contain no indication as to the title and location of the piece quoted. There 
are a number of printer’s errors, especially in the case of German words and titles. The 
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most glaring ones occur on pp. 36, 119, 228 and 267 where the respective garbled words 
should read correctly: Violinspiel, Vor deinen Thron . . ., gelehrt, Bach-Gesellschaft. 


Liszt. By Walter Beckett. Pp. ix + 185. (Dent.) 1956. 10s. 6d. 


The dualism of Liszt’s character and music continues to offer a formidable challenge 
to the discretionary and organizing powers of his biographers and analysts. Dr. Beckett 
has at last courageously undertaken to close a noticeable gap in Dent’s ‘‘Master Musicians”’ 
series. It seems to me that he has admirably succeeded on the biographical side while his 
attempt to grapple with the complex problems of Liszt’s creative development must be 
written off as a comparative failure. The reasons for that failure are not far to seek: 
Dr. Beckett does not really like Liszt’s music and consequently musters but little sym- 
pathy when dealing with it. He tries to evaluate the music mainly as a prolonged after- 
thought of Liszt, the player—with the result that compositions of striking originality of 
form and couched in a truly revolutionary harmonic idiom, such as Les années de Péléri- 
nage, Vol. III and the Faust and Dante symphonies, are either niggardly treated or else 
not discussed at all, as for instance the second Ballade for piano in B minor, surely one 
of Liszt’s loveliest creations, or the late cantata, Die Glocken des Strassburger Miinsters, 
containing one of the motifs germinal to Parsifal.* The chapter on Liszt’s vocal music 
—brief as it is—seems more satisfactory for the simple reason that the late oratorios and 
the songs have hardly been discussed in detail by any serious writer. 

On the other hand, Dr. Beckett’s account of Liszt’s amazing life is written with real 
gusto and makes highly enjoyable reading. Although his narrative is sometimes com- 
pressed with a vengeance, the character-sketches of Marie d’Agoult, Carolyne Sayn- 
Wittgenstein and Olga Janina stand out with remarkable clarity of contour. The 
authentic ring of the biographic section seems as much enhanced by the inclusion of 
important documentary evidence, such as Liszt’s remarkable ‘‘testament” of 14th Sep- 
tember, 1860, as by a generous selection of contemporary accounts of Liszt the player 
(in chapter XVI, reproducing interesting statements by Heine, Sir Charles Halle, Joachim 
and Clara Schumann). There is a welcome, but all too brief, critical appraisal of earlier 
writings on Liszt (Appendix E) and a special page is devoted to drawing attention to the 
existence and activity of the English Liszt Society. In view of the lavish praise afforded 
to Humphrey Searle in the ‘‘Foreword’’, it is somewhat surprising to discover that Searle’s 
recent book, The Music of Liszt, is not mentioned in Dr. Beckett’s bibliography. It 
seems equally difficult to understand why the author has excluded the Letters of Franz 
Liszt to Marie Sayn-Witigenstein (translated and edited by Howard E. Hugo, Harvard 
University Press, 1953) from his comprehensive list of Liszt’s published correspondence. 
There are some interesting illustrations, among them a most amusing caricature of about 
1883, and two striking photographs taken during the last two years of the composer's life. 

H. F. R. 


The Symphonies of Anton Bruckner. By Gabriel Engel. Pp. xii + 104. (The Bruckner 
Society of America.) 1955. 


This paper-backed volume, dedicated to Martin G. Dumler, President of the Bruckner 
Society of America, has been published to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Society and contains a frontispiece (the Kilenyi Bruckner Medal), a Preface 
(unsigned), a Foreword, an Introduction, an ‘analysis’ of each of the nine canonical 
symphonies of Bruckner and of the F major Quintet (included because “‘. . . it is Bruck- 
ner’s sole instrumental work in a larger form generally regarded as worthy of a place 
beside his symphonies’’) and an appendix giving, in summary form, particulars of dedica- 
tions, first performances, instrumentation and the like. 


® MED} connection, see also ‘‘Liszt and Parsifal’’ by Arthur W. Marget, MR, XIV/2, p. 107 
seg. [EpD.). 
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“It seems almost superfluous to warn listeners not to give too literal attention to Bruckner’s 
own explanation of the content of the Romantic. The tones in which the symphony is set are 
far too vast and deep for any such naive picturing as: ‘A citadel of the Middle Ages—Daybreak 
—Reveille is sounded from the tower—The gates open—Knights on proud chargers leap forth— 
The magic of nature surrounds them.’ This is but childish afterthought on the part of a man 
whose creativeness was purely musical, whose delvings into literature scarcely ventured beyond 
Gospel and prayer book.” 

This point of view is, of course, readily admissible, but somehow sounds very ill in the 
mouth of a commentator who describes the opening of the third movement of the ninth 
Symphony in the following terms :— 
“It suggests the weary, earth-bound soul, poised before its flight into the Unknown, posing the 
uitimate question, ‘Is Death then the end?’ Brooding signs issue from its perplexed cadence, 
insistently questing the light of Revelation. They culminate in a radiant E-major tonic har- 
mony, a promise of the splendor of the Hereafter.” 

Eloquent rhapsodizing of this nature, however, appears to have been the deceased 
author’s strong suit, since it does not so much exude as gush forth, with a Niagara-like 
relentlessness, from almost every page; in the matter of analysis proper Mr. Engel never 
gets far beyond the ‘‘first and second subject’”’ stage, the most rudimentary form of musical 
exegesis. The music examples, nevertheless, are commendably numerous but have been 
taken, not from the scores themselves, but from the 1923 edition of Auer’s Anton Bruckner. 

The book is written in American, a language capable of investing English words with 
ever new forms and meaning :— 

“‘The rude shock of the cymbal clash climaxing the ‘Adagio of Premonition’ . . .”’ (p. 60). 

“It is likely that the few touches of realism . . . were influenced by the sensational 
apparition of Liszt’s symphonic ‘poems’ in the concert world’”’ (p. 27). 

The publication of this handbook is not likely to do Bruckner’s reputation much harm; 
but, quite certainly, it does not seem destined to do the Bruckner Society of America a 
great deal of good. 


Musicological & Bibliographical Publications 


THE second of our new series deals with books published in Austria and Germany. All 
those listed below are still available on the open market; for convenience’s sake we have 
listed firms from which the more obscure publications may be readily obtained. No 
prices have been given, because in some cases the original list price is no longer valid. 


Musikgeschichte des Stiftes Kremsmiinster. By P. Altman Kellner, O.S.B. Pp. 826. 
(Barenreiter-Verlag, Kassel & Basel.) 1956. 


Die Musik am Hofe der Markgrafen von Brandenburg-Ansbach. By Giinther Schmidt. 
Pp. vi + 174 with 3 pp. of musical exx. in rear pocket. (Biarenreiter-Verlag, 
Kassel & Basel.) 1956. 


P. Altman’s monumental study of music in the Benedictine Monastery of Krems- 
miinster, Upper Austria, might serve as a model for research of its kind. Perhaps only 
someone who has worked in these Austrian monasteries can fully realize their unique 
importance in the development of musical life in Central Europe. Together with the 
Swiss Abbeys of Einsiedeln and (in particular) St. Gallen, the South German and Austrian 
monasteries preserve a great deal of what we know of European music during the early 
Middie Ages. The monasteries were also instrumental in spreading both secular and 
sacred Austrian music throughout Europe, especially during the eighteenth century. 
Indeed, the important libraries in such centres of ecclesiastical culture as St. Florian, 
Lambach, Géttweig, Melk, Kremsmiinster, Schlag] and Stams contain much of the eight- 
eenth-century instrumental and vocal works known today. P. Altman’s book deals with 
one of these monasteries—certainly one of the most important. In many ways, Krems- 
miinster is typical of the larger Austrian Stifte. Its cosmopolitan history arises in part 
from its central geographical position, through which it had an historical and cultural 
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advantage that the more outlying abbeys, such as Schlagl (on the present Czech border), 
lacked. Of course, the monasteries fulfilled a still more important function before the 
advent of the industrial town. In Austria, they were, apart from Vienna and the pro- 
vincial capitals, the principal places of culture and learning up to c. 1800. Their impor- 
tance dwindled gradually, especially through the Emperor Joseph II’s far-reaching re- 
forms, whereby the power of Church and State was divided. But Kremsmiinster, unlike 
many of its sister establishments, is still a vital force in the community. 

P. Altman has spent his whole life compiling information for this book. Probably 
this is the only way a book of this scope and depth can be written. It is not sufficient for 
some eager scholar to spend a year gathering material, and the present writer, who 
attempted to write a short article on music in the Abbey at Géttweig (for Musik in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart), can testify to the inadequacy and frustration of the latter 
method: the sources lead to other sources, and one soon finds oneself years and miles 
away from the point of origin. And if a history of this sort is to be written properly, it 
requires on the part of the writer an almost encyclopaedic knowledge of music from the 
year 1000 onwards. P. Altman, let me hasten to add, is one of Austria’s most brilliant 
musicologists, which is to say that he is as much a musician asa scholar. The scope of his 
knowledge, which ranges from the notation of neumes to Anton Bruckner (who was 
closely connected with Kremsmiinster), makes itself modestly but authoritatively felt 
throughout this 800-page work. 

The author has divided his book into nine broad sections: I. ‘‘Das hohe Mittelalter’’; 
II. Sangerschule um 1300’; III. “Das spate Mittelalter’”’; IV. Zeitalter der 
Renaissance’’; V. ‘“‘Die Barockzeit’’; VI. ‘“‘Rokoko in der Musik’’; VII. ‘“‘Empire und 
Biedermeier”’; VIII. ‘‘Caecilianismus”’; IX. ‘‘Die Gegenwart”. Scholars will be grateful 
for the descriptions, often detailed, of the many manuscripts in the monastery library; 
these cover a period of over a thousand years, beginning with the Codex Millenarius Maior 
and the Codex Millenarius Minor, Carlovingian manuscripts of the ninth century. What 
a proud musical history Kremsmiinster has! The monastery even had an opera theatre, 
as did the neighbouring Abbey at Lambach; the former no longer exists, but the latter 
does. Both monasteries produced operas by Gluck, Salieri, Piccinni, Pergolesi, and so 
forth, as well as by local composers. Oratorios, cantatas and ‘“‘Applausus’’ pieces were 
written to celebrate the birthdays of the abbots; for most of these occasions, word-books 
were actually printed: When visiting celebrities dined, a small orchestra played Tafel- 
musik ; in processions, choirs of trumpets and kettledrums brayed from the balconies. All 
the newest symphonies by Viennese and German composers were diligently ordered from 
music shops in Vienna (and even as far as Italy); and it is no accident that the earliest 
dated MSS. of Haydn quartets (1762) are preserved in Kremsmiinster. (See my article 
in Music REviEw, XIII/3, p. 185.) 

Unlike many Austrian monasteries, Kremsmiinster’s importance did not cease to- 
gether with the incoming nineteenth century. Franz Schubert was a guest of the monas- 
tery at least once, in 1819; and several years later he wrote to a friend, ‘“‘In Upper Austria 
I find my compositions all over the place, especially in the abbeys at St. Florian and 
Kremsmiinster”’ (p. 642); P. Altman describes two copies with Schubert’s signature, and 
two autographs, now in the Kremsmiinster library. Anton Bruckner, as we have men- 
tioned above, was a close friend of, and a frequent guest at, the friendly monastery. 
The Bruckner Collection there includes a series of letters and a large number of auto- 
graphs and authentic copies, many of the latter signed by the composer. 

Perhaps this exhaustive and revealing study will inspire the Austrian Government to 
produce a catalogue of the music in its monasteries. There is no excuse, financial or 
otherwise, that these priceless treasures should remain unknown except to a handful of 
scholars. Moreover, we urgently need studies on Lambach, Melk, St. Florian and 
Géttweig—to mention only the most important. Now that P. Altman’s book is available, 
no one need ask how such studies ought to be written. 

The Barenreiter-Verlag, now Europe’s leading music publisher, has produced the book 
on excellent paper with copious music examples and good photographs, some in colour. 
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Giinther Schmidt’s treatise leads us to another important source of musical culture in 
Europe: the courts of the German nobility. The Bavarian monasteries have not the same 
significance in the history of music as their Austrian sister abbeys; most of the South 
German monasteries were secularized in the Napoleonic wars, their vast collections dis- 
persed and destroyed (Stift Metten is a happy exception), and their records lost beyond 
recovery. In Germany, it is the princely collections such as those in Regensburg (Thurn 
und Taxis), Harburg (Oettingen-Wallerstein), Donaueschingen (Fiirstenberg), Rheda 
(Bentheim-Tecklenburg-Rheda), or Wiesentheid (Schénborn) which contain treasures 
comparable to those in the Austrian monasteries. There have been studies on the courts 
of Thurn und Taxis and Oettingen-Wallerstein, but a new and thorough examination of 
conditions in these princely courts is badly needed. Unfortunately, the court of the 
Markgrafen von Brandenburg-Ansbach is not one of the most important; and the author 
was further hampered by the fact that most of the official correspondence, preserved in 
the Hohenzollern Archives in Berlin-Charlottenburg, was destroyed in World War II. 
It will not, I hope, be thought ungrateful when I say that Giinther Schmidt could have 
used his time and energy to more point elsewhere. I find little excuse for detailed formal 
and harmonic analyses of such figures as Jakob Friedrich Kleinknecht (1722-1794), who 
was Hofkapellmeister at Ansbach. I have no doubt that Gerber was right when he wrote 
about Kleinknecht, ‘‘Er hat vieles in edler Manier geschrieben, welches in Ansehung der 
Reinigkeit im Satze als Muster angepriesen werden kann’”’, but I know, off-hand, a dozen 
composers of the same period who had much more than that. If we are to have a study of 
Kleinmeister, then let it be of Vanhal, Leopold Hof(f)mann, Ordojfiez, or a much-needed 
re-evaluation of the Mannheim school. 

As a sort of epilogue, Schmidt has a chapter entitled ‘““Eine unbekannte Haydn- 
Sinfonie?’’ Ansbach has copies of 65 Haydn symphonies, including an unknown one in 
B flat major. Schmidt argues, in effect, that since all the others are known to be 
authentic, this new one might be authentic too. Whereupon he adds the following 
extraordinary sentence: ‘“‘Eine genaue stilistichte Untersuchung . . . konnte noch nicht 
durchgefiihrt werden, da die Handschrift zu diesem Zweck nicht zur Verfiigung stehen 
konnte’’. What kind of a mad situation is this? Obviously Schmidt saw this symphony 
for he lists the incipit; and yet he says that he could not undertake an exact stylistic 
examination of the work. Are there perhaps wizened little men in Ansbach who allow 
scholars only to take incipits? This is the kind of musicology that we deplore most 
emphatically.* 


Selbst-Biographien deutscher Musiker des XVIII. Jahrhunderts. Edited by Willi 
Kahl. Pp. 349. (Staufen-Verlag, Kéln & Krefeld.) 1948. 


Johann Friedrich Reichardt (Selbstbiographie]: Eine Musikerjugend im 18. Jahrhundert. 
Newly edited and with a foreword by Wilhelm Zentner. Pp.110. (Gustav Bosse 
Verlag, Regensburg.) 1940 (but still available). 


Willi Kahl’s valuable book includes the autobiographies of J. S. Bach, C. P. E. Bach, 
J. W. Hassler, J. Haydn, J. P. Kellner, J. J. Quantz, J. H. Quiel, G. H. Stélzel, and Tele- 
mann, together with 755 notes and an excellent index. In order to eliminate errors, Kahl 
has conceived the bright idea of reproducing as many of these autobiographies as possible 
in facsimile, that is, not from the original manuscripts (all except one of which have long 
disappeared), but from the first editions. Most of these composers wrote their biographies 
on commission; thus, C. P. E. Bach’s is reproduced from the German edition of Burney’s 
Diary (Hamburg, 1773), while Telemann’s is from Mattheson’s Grosse General-Bass-Schule 
(1731). Hiassier’s, on the other hand, is taken from his own edition of Sechs leichte Sonaten 


* Meanwhile | sent the theme of this supposed Haydn symphony to Jan LaRue, who checked 
it against the entries in the Union Thematic Catalogue of Eighteenth-Century Symphonies. The 
work turns out to be an authentic symphony by Adalbert Gyrowetz (1763-1850), published by 
Imbault in Paris, by André in Offenbach, and preserved in MS. parts in the Marciana Library 
at Venice. 
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fiivs Clavier (Erfurt, 1787). In a few cases it was not practicable, or possible, to use a 
facsimile, ¢.g., for the famous Erdmann letter of J. S. Bach, which was a personal docu- 
ment and therefore not available in an eighteenth-century edition; here, Kahl has followed 
Terry’s transcription, made in Moscow, where the original MS. is preserved. One curious 
and rather touching point emerges from this book: how easily it came to the lesser com- 
posers to write pages and pages about themselves, and how shy and cramped are the 
autobiographical sketches of Bach and Haydn (see Kahl’s apt comments on p. 75). The 
commentary is exhaustive, perhaps a little more so than necessary; on the other hand, 
many librarians and scholars will welcome the lists of supplementary literature. 

These eighteenth-century autobiographies shed much light on the sausical life of the 
period. Those of Dittersdorf (available in a good modern edition, edited by Eugen 
Schmitz, Gustav Bosse Verlag, Regensburg, 1940) and Gyrowetz (unfortunately at present 
unavailable—a new edition of Einstein’s reprint is urgently needed) are well known; that 
of J. F. Reichardt is less known, and the new edition is therefore most welcome. Reich- 
ardt as a writer on music was perhaps more talented than as a writer of music. I was 
pleased to find that the editor, for once, does not try to re-establish Reichardt as a great 
neglected genius. ‘Zu den grossen Unsterblichen zahlt er nicht’, is Zentner’s dry com- 
ment in the foreword. Born in K6nigsberg in 1752, Reichardt eventually landed in 
Berlin, where he founded several magazines on music (Musikalisches Kunstmagazin, 
Berlinische Musikalische Zeitung, etc.), in one of which he published the present biography 
in instalments. Zentner has included some of the episodes found in the original MS. but 
omitted from the printed version. The notes—there are 59—are short and informative. 


Verzeichnis der Verlagswerke des Musikalischen Magazins in Wien, 1784-1802 ‘‘Leopold 
Koézeluch”. Compiled by Alexander Weinmann. Pp. 31. (Oesterreichischer 
Bundesverlag, Vienna.) 1950. 


Vollstdndiges Verlagsverzeichnis Artaria & Comp. Compiled by Alexander Weinmann. 
Pp. 179. (Musikverlag Ludwig Krenn, Vienna.) 1952. 


Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, Verlagsverzeichnis. Compiled by Alexander Weinmann 
(in: Studien zur Musikwissenschaft, Band 22, Oesterreichischer Bundesverlag, 
Vienna, 1955). 

Verzeichnis der Musikalien des Verlages Johann Traeg in Wien, 1794-1818. Compiled by 
Alexander Weinmann (in: Studien zur Musikwissenschaft, Band 23, Oesterreich- 
ischer Bundesverlag, Vienna, 1956.) 


Wiener Musikverleger und Musikalienhdndler von Mozarts Zeit bis gegen 1860. By Alex- 
ander Weinmann. Pp. 72. (Oesterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 230. Band, 4. Abhandlung. 
Rudolf M. Rohrer, Vienna.) 1956. 

Entire set may be ordered from Antiquariat V. A. Heck, Karntner Ring 12, Vienna I. 


Alexander Weinmann is systematically filling one of the major /acunae of musicology: 
an exact and detailed list of works—with dates, plate numbers, and other pertinent infor- 
mation—printed by various Viennese music publishers in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Perhaps a specimen will best show the contents of a typical Weinmann publi- 
cation (data have been translated) ; here is an entry from the Artaria catalogue: 


Op., title, instrumentation, format, 
price, remarks, references to sources 
Plate No. Composer & liter. Date of appearance 
25 W. A. Mozart op. 3, 2 Sonaten, Clav.44m.(D,B), Wiener) Z[eitung] 
Q, 2 fi. (K6. 381, 358), Original- No. 42, 24.5.1783. 
Ausgabe. 


The “Q” means Querformaé (oblong format), ‘A 4 m.’’ = & 4 mains, the “‘2 fl.” is the 
price. Weinmann has had to go through the entire Wiener Zeitung and many other Aus- 
trian periodicals of the time, but his diligence was well rewarded, for hundreds of prints 
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can now be dated exactly, or nearly exactly, for the first time. As a bibliographical aid, 
Weinmann’s publications are simply invaluable, and no musicologist or library can afford 
to be without them. 


Die Sinfonik Haydns. By Hans Cristoph Worbs. Pp. 73. (Studienmaterial fiir die 
kiinstlerischen Lehranstalten, herausgegeben von d. Ministerium fiir Kultur, 
Deutsche Demokratische Republik.) 1956. Copies may be ordered from Anti- 
quariat Schneider, Tutzing iiber Miinchen, Germany. 


The editor of this journal maintains—quite rightly—that no political polemic should 
be allowed in a discussion of musical subjects. The trouble is, however, that this book 
should be properly reviewed by a political expert, and not by a musician. To put the 
book’s message in a nutshell: the author thinks that the earlier works by Haydn are 
empty (leer) because they were written for the fatuous aristocracy, while the later 
works are mature because they are for the people—the Biirger of London and Vienna. 
These Birger positively haunt the reader throughout Mr. Worbs’ 73 pages. As one 
support for his argument, Mr. Worbs cites the frequent use of folk-tunes in the late 
symphonies; the fact that Haydn used folk-tunes throughout his life, from the Diverti- 
mento in G of c. 1754 on, would, however, seem to indicate Haydn’s Volksverbundenheit 
rather earlier than 1791. It has never occurred to Mr. Worbs that the real secret of 
Haydn’s (and Mozart’s, and Handel’s) genius is that their music appealed to everyone: 
to the fabulous Prince Esterhazy, in his diamond-studded uniform, and to the humble 
peasant working on the Hungarian fields; to the Royal Family of England, and to the 
people of London. Haydn's music is as democratic and humble as this book is dictatorial 
and arrogant. All politics aside, the book is an insult to Haydn and an insult to every 
Biirger’s intelligence. One hardly knows whether to be angry or frightened that it is 
intended to be the official Haydn biography for use in schools throughout the German 
Peoples’ Republic. H.C. R. L. 


Gramophone Records 


PIERROT: AN IMPORTANT RECORD 


Schénberg: Pierrot lunaire.* 
Ethel Semser (soprano reciter) with Virtuoso Chamber Ensemble: Lionel Bentley 
(violin), Gwynne Edwards (viola), Willem de Mont (cello), Edward Walker 
(flute and piccolo), Sidney Fell (clarinet), Walter Lear (bass clarinet) and 
Wilfrid Parry (piano); c. René Leibowitz. Argo RG 54. 


An important record is not merely one that is to be “‘strcagly recommended”, nor again 
one which, despite its defects, the selective collector simply cannot go without, for what- 
ever fashionable reasons, esoteric or exoteric. It is a disc which contains, and does not 
unduly distort, that typically modern paradox, an unplayed contemporary classic. 
Leibowitz, who directs with great understanding, and Argo are to be congratulated. 

In March, 1912, nine months after Mahler’s death, Schénberg started upon musical 
history’s most original contribution to chamber music, and on 9th September (not, as 
Leibowitz says on the sleeve, ‘‘within the astoundingly short time of only a few weeks’’) 
he had finished the masterpiece which, first performed in the same autumn, turned out 
to be one of his few works which not only aroused the admiration of those who understood 
them, but also the respect of those who didn’t. What, however, still bothers many 
people (including some of its deepest admirers) most about Pierrot is the ‘speaking voice’ 
or Sprechstimme (not, as Leibowitz and Dika Newlin have it, Sprechgesang, which is 
recitative and hardly Schénberg’s discovery). 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Now, the key to Schénberg’s development as a whole is his contrapuntalear. Literally 
for ages, the problem of melodramatic style, of combining speech and music, had defied 
solution. Since you cannot make music speechlike, you have to make speech musical. 
The common practice of accompanying speech with discreet harmonies, however, only 
enhances the difference between the two media even while trying to make you forget it. 
Schénberg’s ‘horizontal’ musical mind attacked the problem with ruthless logic. He 
was never one for hiding things, and instead of glossing over the textural heterogeneity, 
he made a virtue of it by utilizing it contrapuntally: through strict melodic organization of 
the speaking voice’s rhythm, relative pitch, and dynamics, it becomes a spoken melody— 
an integral part of the total texture. This new musical ‘instrument’ can be observed 
in statu nascendi in the melodrama preceding the concluding chorus of the Gurrelieder. 
After the full solution had been found in Pierrot, it was repeatedly applied, varified, and 
developed, in his operas Die gliickliche Hand (1913) and Moses und Aron (1932), in 
his choral and orchestral Kol Nidre (1938) and A Survivor from Warsaw (1947), his once 
more chamber-musical Ode to Napoleon (1943), his a cappella chorus on the 130th Psalm, 
De Profundis (1950), and finally, in his unfinished Modern Psalm on his own text (1950/51) 
for speaker, chorus and orchestra. 

If Schénberg solved the problem, reciters and listeners must, in the end, do likewise. 
On 2nd November, 1955, Leibowitz directed a performance of the work at the Royal 
Festival Hall with Miss Semser in the speaker’s part. Her execution was widely criticized 
because of what were considered her moaning noises between the notes, and the same objec- 
tion has been raised against her performance on the record under review. Not for the 
first time, I must remind my colleagues that they might learn before they teach. It is 
quite true that Miss Semser (Leibowitz’ wife) occasionally contributes glissandi where the 
score does not ask for them, that she finds it, in fact, difficult to distinguish sufficiently 
between the quasi glissando that is implied in the normal speaking-voice note and the 
portamento which, on rare occasions, links the speaker’s intervals. What the critics 
don’t realize is that the quasi glissandi themselves are not only legitimate, but actually 
necessary, and that in consequence, the avoidance of a glissando bridge between successive 
notes is physically very difficult. Schénberg leaves no doubt about the style of execution 
in his foreword to Pierrot, which again has been criticized for its alleged obscurity; but 
taken together with what his notation tells you anyway, it is perfectly clear. And 
Erwin Stein has been yet more detailed and explicit in his far too little-known classical 
essay on “The Treatment of the Speaking Voice in Pierrot Lunaire”’ :* 


. . . while in ordinary talk the sound of most syllables consists in a simple drop of the voice 
from a hardly perceptible pitch, elevated speech dwells for a moment (about a tenth of a second: 
in music we know our way about small fractions of a second) ‘on the initial note and then glides 
sonorously, quasi glissando, downwards or upwards according to the expression require¢—but 
as a rule downwards. These initial notes are fixed by the notation of the reciter’s part in 
Pierrot. 


Would it have been too much to ask our critics to read this article before they delivered 
themselves of their judgment? Mrs. Leibowitz’ interpretation, though nowise ideal, 
deserves the very greatest respect; it is both highly musical and widely conscious of the 
speaking voice’s requirements. If she has not solved the entire problem, she has tackled 
a greater part of it than her critics have. 

Altogether, the recorded performance is much better than was that at the Festival Hall, 
where more things went wrong. The glissando questions apart, critical points can be 
classed under the following headings :-— 

(A) Speaker. (i) Intonation: (a) relative, (b) absolute. (2) Rhythm. (3) Colour. 
(B) Speaker and/or instruments. (1) Expression and phrasings. (2) Textural balance. 
(C) Recording: balance. Below some typical examples. 


1“Die Behandlung der Sprechstimme in Pierrot Lunaire’’, Schénberg issue of Pult und Takt- 
stock, Vienna, March/April, 1927.—English trans. in the author’s Orpheus in New Guises, London, 
1953. 
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(A) (1) (a): In “O, brach ich eine nur!’’ at the end of no. 2’s first stanza, the speaking 
voice’s (relative) ‘‘major seventh”’ is a relative semitone at the outside. In the subsequent 
“Diirft ich so marchenheimlich’’, even the direction of the relative interval is wrong: 
instead of descending a relative minor third, Mrs. Leibowitz ascends. 

(A) (1) (0): Very occasional lapses in the absolute intonation of sung notes are par- 
ticularly regrettable on a record, because the wrong notes may become firmly imprinted 
on the mind of the listener who may never have heard the correct version. In no. 2’s 
last line, for instance, Mrs. Leibowitz sings B instead of B flat, and owing to the violin’s 
overlapping and ensuing B’s, her wrong note might be taken to make sense. 

(A) (2): On the whole, the reciter’s rhythm is excellent, but such unmotivated liberties 
as the generous tenuto on what is supposed to be her last quaver in no. 4 could surely have 
been renounced. 

(A) (3): In the penultimate line of no. 3’s second stanza, both the whisper within the 
word “‘phanéastischen’’ and the sung B on the first syllable of ‘‘Lichtstrahl’’ are absent. 
At the end of the last line of no. 10’s first stanza, on the other hand, a whisper already 
begins to make itself felt which should have been reserved for the next line. 

B (1): The dynamic and agogic implications of the rhythmic structures are not always 
sufficiently heeded. While the instruments, who do not throughout know what they are 
playing, offend more often in this respect than the reciter, she, too, is not sufficiently 
wide-eared in such Steigerungen (extended climaxes) as that of no. 6’s last stanza, which 
she does not start quietly enough. Wonderful, on the other hand, is her understanding 
of the musical expression of the preceding sentence, especially the high, yet tender ‘Steig, 
o Mutter aller Schmerzen’’. The pianist has not, unfortunately, grasped the significance 
of his right-hand accents in the near-serial passacaglia, ‘Nacht’ (no. 8), disregarding the 
first of them altogether, and in no. 13’s instrumental epilogue, which reverts to no. 7, 
the flute misphrases the quaver motif of bar 33/4—5 through an exaggerated staccato on the 
5th beat. This kind of “minor mistake’”’ is less easily noticed than more obtrusive 
mishaps which are bound to strike everybody who follows the performance in the score, 
but for that very reason the musical harm done is perhaps greater. 

(B) (2): From the last-mentioned bar onwards, the clarinet seems unaware of the fact 
that it has the principal part. In no. 6’s third line, the accent which the flute should have 
produced is heard, instead, in the speaking voice on the first syllable of ‘‘magern’’. With 
some of these defects, it is, of course, difficult to tell how far they are due to— 

-—(C). It must be remembered that unlike the dramatic Sprechstimmen in Wozzeck, 
the reciter’s part in Pierrot is of downright virtuoso status, a circumstance which is 
particularly obvious in no. 12, where Mrs. Leibowitz acquits herself most brilliantly. 
Nevertheless, even at the end of this piece, the speaking voice is drowned owing to the 
ill-balanced recording which, though otherwise very good, tends to favour the instruments 
at the expense of the reciter in a great many places where it is of the utmost importance 
for her to make herself heard. Yet again, in a few stretches, the opposite recording defect 
manifests itself; at the beginning of the passacaglia, for example, the voice comes out too 
strongly for the second canonic entry to be properly heard. 

From the list at the head of our review, it will be gathered that seven instrumentalists 
collaborate in this performance, but Pierrot lunaire is written for a quintet. For the 
division of clarinet and bass clarinet there is still a semblance of an excuse; for that of 
violin and viola there is none. Erwin Stein, to whom Schénberg wrote on 22nd No- 
vember, 1943, “. . . I asked you to try whether you could not record your performance 
of my Pierrot Lunaire . . .”, has always performed the work with five players. I do 
not know whether the Musicians’ Union or the instrumentalists or both are responsible 

for the typically modern, unmusical specialization in the ‘casting’ of the piece. Now- 
adays, there are actually viola players who can’t play the violin and call themselves 
musicians—not to speak of the many fiddlers who don’t play the viola. H. K. 


*“‘Unpublished Schoenberg Letters: Early, Middle and Late’ (edited by the present writer), 
Music Survey, IV/3, June, 1952. 
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Puccini: Madame Butterfly. 
Victoria de los Angeles, di Stefano, Canali, Gobbi, Ercolani, la Porta, Sbalchiero, 
Huder, Chorus and Orchestra of Rome Opera House, c. Gavazzeni. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1215-7. 
Manon Lescaut. 
Tebaldi, del Monaco, Boriello, de Palma, Corena, Chorus and Orchestra of 
L’Academia de Sta. Cecilia, Rome, c. Molinari-Pradelli. 
Decca LXT 2995-7. 
Operatic Recital. 
Giulietta Simionato. Orchestra of L’Academia Sta. Cecilia, Rome, c. Ghione. 
Decca LW 5139. 


One would not think that Victoria de los Angeles would make an intensly moving 
Butterfly—she sounds so patently mature and strong. But one would probably make the 
mistake of not thinking about Madame Butterfly at all. To me it seems the least satisfying 
of Puccini’s successes because of the composer’s concentration upon a local colour which 
forced his music into Japanese themes that it wears like a straight-jacket, and because of 
his naive attempts to convey the clash of two traditions, two civilizations. Had he 
given his lyrical bent complete freedom, the work would probably appeal more—to me, 
at any rate. What Turandot conveys with complete precision Madame Butterfly suggests 
with themes and orchestrations that sound as though they are in inverted commas. 

This recording has an exciting immediate theatricality—the first essential in dealing 
with Puccini. The singing and playing are generally good—the end of act II is beautifully 
done. Di Stefano makes as much as Puccini allows of Pinkerton; Gobbi does not save 
Sharpless from rivalling King Mark as the greatest bore in opera; Canali’s Suzuki is 
“heavy” in the theatrical sense, and her extreme intensity sometimes upsets the accuracy 
of her intonation. Victoria de los Angeles just fails to achieve the sort of greatness that 
leaves one careless of what a singer is doing so long as she goes on doing it. Her 
phrasing is often wonderfully revealing. (Listen to the dialogue between Butterfly and 
Pinkerton just before the love duet in act I—‘‘Sola e rinnegata! Rinnegata e felice!’’). This 
performance lacks only the ultimate cold control of technique that has to be combined with 
intensity of emotion if a performer is to pass beyond judgment. 

Manon Lescaut (1893) is eleven years older; in view of Puccini’s development during 
those years, particularly in his power of dramatic shaping throughout an act and pre- 
senting his situation swiftly and lucidly as soon as the curtain rises, it is perhaps a little 
odd that the earlier opera is really the more convincing of the two. It wastes a good deal 
of time; act I is too largely occupied with students who, true to continental precedents, 
sing about love. Act IV contains no action whatever; it is simply occupied by the un- 
conscionably long time which Manon takes to die. But the whole work has a wealth of 
lyrical melody that is literally overwhelming. It is only when something interrupts his 
consideration of love—a thing that he allows very rarely—that the work flags for a moment. 
Manon is all that matters; des Grieux is even less of a personality than Pinkerton; Lescaut 
is suavely villainous but not impressive; Geronte brings ruin on his erstwhile mistress 
with remarkably little fuss. Puccini accepts the story in so far as it allows him to express 
the immenso amor to which the characters frequently refer. Whilst Massenet to some 
extent showed the struggle in the hero’s mind, and noted that according to Prévost he 
was deeply religious, these things mean nothing to the Italian, who apparently never 
heard Massenet’s work although it had been composed nine years before his own. ‘‘He 
will feel it as a Frenchman”’, the Italian wrote, “‘. . . but I will feel it as an Italian, con 
passione disperato”’. Which in truth he did. 

Passione dispervato disturbs del Monaco’s intonation more than it decently should. 
He is inclined to shout climactic phrases without regard for any proprieties in the matter 
of pitch, and he is altogether too robust for the somewhat pallid personality he represents. 
Tebaldi’s Manon is beautifully sung, but too monumental, mature and poised to match 
our feelings for the tale. The other singers make the most of their limited opportunities. 
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I have been able to hear only a little of the more recent His Master’s Voice version, in 
which Bjérling is obviously better than del Monaco and the Manon closer to the character 
of the novel. In other respects, considering Tebaldi’s singing as a thing in itself and the 
general vividness of the earlier set, there seems to be little to choose between the two. 

Giulietta Simionato’s operatic recital contains Una voce poco fa and O don fatale sung 
with operatic intensity, as though a performance of each opera was going on around each 
aria. Deh! tu bell’anima, Romeo’s final aria from Bellini’s I Capuletti ed il Montecchi is 
possibly the highlight of the record—a recapture of lost vocal glories—but the closing aria 
of La Cenerentola is given a pyrotechnical performance, spirited, precise and unstrained. 
The Bellini aria is not a matter of fireworks, by the way, but of long, smooth /egato phrases. 


Beethoven: Symphony no. 1 in C major, op. 21. 
L’Orchestre Symphonique de la Radiodiffusion Belge, c. Franz Andre. 
Schubert: Symphony no. 8 in B minor (‘‘Unfinished’’). 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, c. Joseph Keilberth. Telefunken LGX 66042. 


Rossini: Overtures, The Barber of Seville and L’Iialiana in Algeri. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Solti. Decca LW 5207. 


Massenet: Prelude and La Nuit de Noel (Werther). 
Orchestra of the Opéra Comique, Paris, c. Albert Wolff. 
Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody no. 2. 
Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatvire, c. Albert Wolff. 
Decca LW 5150. 
Jongen: Piano Concerto. 
Eduardo del Pueyo and L’Orchestre National Belgique, c. Fernand Quinet. 
London International W 91081. 
Verdi-Mackerras: The Lady and the Fool, Ballet Suite. 
New Symphony Orchestra, c. Robert Irving. Decca LW 5208. 


Vivaldi: Concerto in E minor for cello and strings. 
Couperin: Piéces en concert for cello and strings. 
Pierre Fournier and the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, c. Miinchinger. 
Decca LW 5196. 

The coupling of Beethoven’s first Symphony with Schubert’s Unfinished is eminently 
satisfactory for all the fact that it presents two very distinct orchestral styles. The 
Beethoven is played precisely and spiritedly, the Schubert with an expansive lyricism ‘ 
and a sense of mystery. Both orchestras acquit themselves very well. It is difficult to 
know where the market for ‘‘standard’’ works of this sort may be these days, with almost 
every popular work existing in half a dozen rival performances, but for those who want 
and have not already bought these two symphonies, this disc is the obvious choice. I 
do not think anyone will be disappointed. 

The two Rossini overtures—labelled bilingually, as above—are given lively and 
straightforward performances. The music has a good deal more subtlety and sensitivity 
than is usually allowed to appear, and Solti’s performance is no exception to this. The 
recording is rather heavy. The Werther Prelude is pleasantly touching, but the Nuit de 
Noel (the third-act introduction) fails to justify itself musically without its dramatic 
context. Both are well played and recorded. The Hungarian Rhapsodies are music 
that must be calculated to the last decibel and the final hemi-demi-semiquaver and yet 
sound spontaneous. Wolff's performance, with the orchestra playing very well indeed, 
sounds calculated. Jongen’s piano Concerto is nondescript music full of gestures from the 
nineteenth century in collision with a post-nineteenth-century harmonic sense, genuine 
musicianship but an unoriginal talent. The most enjoyable movement is the openly 
“popular” finale. The pianist is given the sort of difficulties pianists enjoy, and plays 
well, but the scoring invites the orchestra to be strident, and the invitation is accepted 
rather too often. 
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The Ballet-Suite concocted by Charles Mackerras for John Cranko’s The Lady and the 
Fool comes largely from early Verdi, though it contains music from The Sicilian Vespers 
and Don Carlos. All the music is enjoyable, vigorous and imaginative in melody, if not 
in harmony and treatment of the orchestra, and a good deal of it is most enjoyably 
cheerful. The finest music is the romantic ‘‘pas de deux’’—the suite’s slow movement— 
which comes from Aroldo and I Masnadieri. The playing is adequate but not specially 
distinguished. The pieces by Couperin and Vivaldi issued together by Decca originally 
appeared on a twelve-inch disc with Boccherini’s B flat cello Concerto. The Stuttgart 
players maintain their special intensity for the Vivaldi work, but are more relaxed with 
the Couperin; this is as it should be. Fournier’s performance is very fine. 


Bach: Concertos for three harpsichords, no. 1 in D minor. No. 2 in C. 
Elsner, Reinhardt, Goebels. Elsner, Noll, Goebels. 
Concerto for 4 harpsichords. 
Elsner, Noll, Goebels, Spilling, Pro Musica String Orchestra, Stuttgart, c. 
Reinhardt. Vox PL 8670. 
Mendelssohn: Concerto for two pianos and orchestra in E major. 
Frugoni, Mrazek. 
Capriccio brilliant, op. 22. 


Frugoni, Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, c. Swarowsky. Vox PL 8350. 
Mozart: Symphonies 25 (G minor), 29 (A major) and 33 (B flat). 

Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, c. Perlea. Vox PL 8750. 
Richard Strauss: Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks; Don Juan; Death and Transfiguration. 

Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, c. Horenstein. Vox PL 9060. 


Beethoven: Sonatas 15, in D, op. 28 (Pastoral); 21 in C, op. 53 (Waldstein); 25 in G, op. 79; 
and 26 in E flat, op. 81a (Les Adieuz). 
Frugoni. Vox PL 8650. 


These records group themselves together as ‘‘Longer’’ Players. The coupling of Till 
and Don Juan lasts 30} minutes with no perceptible loss of quality in the recording; 
contrariwise, the Mendelssohn and Strauss discs are brilliantly realistic on this score; 
in each case, the performance is the questionable aspect. The slow movements of the 
three Bach Concerti are well and eloquently played inside rather pedestrian outer ones. 
The sense of lively conversation between the soloists does not emerge, but that is a 
quality likely to defeat any players except those audacious enough to employ strongly 
contrasting registrations. Adequate but not brilliant, so that the combination of quantity 
with reasonable quality makes it worthwhile. The three Mozart Symphonies grouped 
together are works of great beauty (The Times recently described the “‘little’’ G minor as 
“petulant”’, but everyone has his off days). On this disc numbers 25 and 29 are insensi- 
tively played, the former with a heavy, unvaried intensity. The theme of the slow 
movement always recurs with the faulty phrasing and accentuation that startles the 
listener as the movement begins, so we must believe it to be part of the conductor’s design. 
The 4/8 theme is delivered as: 4; 1, 2, rest 4; I, 2, rest; 4; Z, 2 rest, 4; 7, 2 etc. Perlea 
interprets the Allegro moderato first movement of number 29 so literally that the work has 
two successive slow movements; this comes to life, however, in the finale. No. 33 is, on 
the whole, well done; the temptation to run away with the finale, which rather spoils 
Karajan’s performance, is avoided. A record for those who must have these works and 
cannot afford to spread them out over two or three separate discs. The Strauss record, 
though a model of fine reproduction, is spoiled by a shiftless, indecisive ramble through 
Don Juan that barely deserves to be called playing. Till and Death and Transfiguration 
fare better in an episodic, sensational sort of way. It is as though Strauss’ own discrete, 
proportioned conducting of his work had been completely forgotten. Again, if you must 
have these three works and don’t wish to buy two separate discs, this will serve you 
reasonably. Frugoni’s performance of the Mendelssohn Capriccio has the grace, clarity 
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and vitality the work needs; the Concerto that accompanies it dates from 1823, when the 
composer was fourteen, and was composed for his private Sunday morning concerts. 
The C minor Concerto of Beethoven perhaps provided the composer with a model, but the 
work is remarkably individual and the only sign of immaturity is the difficulty he finds in 
bringing a movement to an end. The work is unpublished, but unless some unack- 
nowledged editing has been carried out, there seems to have been nothing teachable that 
Mendelssohn did not know when he wrote it. As a performance, this is easily the best 
of the ‘‘Longer”’ players. Frugoni’s Beethoven is enjoyable in opp. 28 and 79. He does 
not arouse the sense of mystery and revelation that belongs to the Waildstein, and never 
seems to go beneath the surface of Les Adieux. 


Mozart: Quartets in B flat (K.589) and F (K.590). 


Barchet Quartet. Vox PL 8260. 
Brahms: Sonatas no. 1 in E minor, op. 38, and no. 2 in F, op. 99, for cello and piano. 
Fournier and Backhaus. Decca LXT 5077. 


Reubke: Sonata on the 94th Psalm. 
Guilmant: Sonata no. 1 in D minor, op. 42. 
Richard Ellsasser; organ of John Hays Hammond, Jr. Museum, Gloucester, Mass. 
Parlophone PMC 1025. 
Schumann: Humoreske. 
Liszt: Consolation no. 1, La lugubre Gondola, no. 2, Bénédiction de Dieu dans la solitude. 
Jean-Michel Damase. London International TW 91041. 


The two quartets on PL 8260 are less heavily represented than many in the record 
catalogues, but can be obtained, with other works backing them, in performances by the 
Barylli (K.589), Italian and Amadeus Quartets (K.590). The Barchet players lack the 
elegance of the first two of these rival teams, and their cellist is too modest in support, 
but apart from this their performances are faithful and responsive, conveying very strongly 
the almost frightening emotional ambivalence of these works. In this respect these 
players possibly score over their more celebrated rivais. 

The Parlophone coupling of the Reubke and Guilmant sonatas is in many respects a 
remarkable record, distinguished for power and clarity. Honours for this achievement 
should probably be evenly divided between the technicians, the player and the organ 
builders, who fitted a Dynamic Accentor to the instrument. ‘The Dynamic Accentor” 
(I quote from the sleeve) ‘‘is an electronic development which, when added to a pipe organ, 
can more than double its volume, enrich its tone, and greatly increase its powers of 
expression”. On the authority of this record, which is very faithful in its capture of organ 
tone, readers can be assured that the Dynamic Accentor allows a single melodic line to 
ride out on the mass of tone provided by a full organ at its most powerful. It may there- 
fore do something to convert those who like to be numbed into insensitivity by the 
thunderous opacities provided by a modern organ into a belief in shape and clarity by 
making shape and clarity two of the instrument’s possible resources. I am reminded of 
the well-known organist who, demonstrating his instrument to a group of students, ex- 
plained that he was never able to hear what he was playing. One doubts that Reubke 
wanted to hear what he was playing, but only to mix, blend, and add together powerful 
sonorities. Guilmant’s work—the organ version of the D minor Symphony for orchestra 
and organ—suffers less from the organist’s passion for impenetrably mixed sonorities. 
One feels that the organist in this case has done all he can for the works, but like the 
player quoted above, it is unlikely that he heard, or could hear, what he was doing. 

On the other hand, the Fournier-Backhaus partnership provides a recording of the two 
Brahms cello sonatas as nearly perfect as we are likely to hear. Fournier’s unfailing 
suavity and grace do less than justice to the rough asperities that Brahms sometimes 
utters; in point of fact, some passages seem to be almost consciously beautified. The 
performance of the earlier work does little to contrast the three movements, in spite of 
their similarity of tempo. A most beautifully played disc, though the emotionally bigger 
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movements of the later sonata always seem to be Brahms at less than his best form. 
Jean-Michel Damase plays Schumann’s Humoreske with the right blend of gemiithlichkeit 
and poetry, easy-going friendliness and capriciousness, but the recording gives the piano 
an unpleasantly soggy tone, as though porridge had been poured into it. The reverse, 
three Liszt pieces representing the composer at his wonderful best, is much more satis- 
factory from a technical point of view, and superbly played. La lugubre Gondola is not 
one of Liszt’s best known works, and it is perhaps a pity that the composer’s earlier version 
could not appear beside this later; both have a bare and undecorated strength, a startling 
adventurousness of harmony and an uncomfortably compelling emotional power. 


Victoria: Missa pro defunctis; Magnificat quarti toni. 
Choir of the Choral Academy, Lecco, c. Camillucci. Vox PL 8930. 


As this is the only recording to date of a masterpiece, it is a pity that readers must be 
warned that the music has to be disentangled from a skilful but erroneously conceived 
performance. The work for six-part choir is richly sombre and intense, a, manifestation 
in music of the Spanish devotion—there is nothing else like it—found in the writings of 
St. Teresa of Avila or St. John of the Cross. Recognizing the intensity, the performers 
decided to convey it with heavy, percussive accentuations that are at first, startling, then 
irritating and finally boring. The music is chopped up almost into beats, and the odd 
approach seems to disturb the singers’ intonation. The Magnificat, alternate verses of 
harmony and plainsong, suffers less but is a less important work. H.R. 


Mozart: Symphony no. 34 in C, K.338. 
Symphony no. 38 in D, K.504. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Béhm. Decca LXT 5111. 
Beethoven: Symphony no. 4 in B flat, op. 60, and 
Ah Perfido!, op. 65. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Karajan, and E. Schwarzkopf. 
Columbia 33 CX 1278. 
Brahms: Symphony no. 3 in F, op. 90.* 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, c. Walter. Philips ABR 4031. 
Sibelius: Symphony no. 5 in E flat, op. 82. 
“Night Ride and Sunrise’’, op. 55. 
London Symphony Orchestra, c. Collins. Decca LXT 5083. 


There are several couplings of Mozart’s 34th Symphony with no. 38 (Prague). Even 
without full knowledge of these I would be prepared to recommend Béhm’s performances 
were it not for a recording defect. The amount of echo is colossal: there is never a bar of 
real silence in the whole two works. This apart, the recording is excellent and the Vienna 
players are in such good form that Decca’s one shortcoming becomes tragic. Incidentally, 
Béhm includes the Minuet K.409 in the C major Symphony, for which Einstein says it 
was intended, though it was written two years later than the three movements normally 
accepted as K.338. 

Karajan gives a hard-driven account of Beethoven's fourth Symphony. He has some 
trouble with the double basses who, in the opening adagio, can be heard to be a little 
behind the stick. They catch up, join the hectic fun at allegro vivace and the whole 
becomes a very good, and gay, performance. Schwarzkopf does well in “Ah Perfido’’. 
This over-long concert aria can be nobody’s favourite Beethoven; but it is good to have 
so beautifully recorded a version available as make-weight to a successful issue. There 
is something in Brahms’ Third which makes it, more than any other nineteenth-century 
symphony, a vehicle for personal expression on the part of conductors. Within days of 
listening to the Philips recording, I have heard several other versions, live and radio, and 


* Strongly recommended. 
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marvelled again that they should differ so widely. I like Bruno Walter’s version. He 
gets something of both worlds: warmly romantic, he yet keeps a hard beat—a definite 
pulse—and the clearest possible delineation of part writing. The recording is lovely. 

Anthony Collins is generally sound in Sibelius, and the new fifth Symphony is a good 
all round performance. No one has ever equalled the old Koussevitzky-Boston S.O. 
interpretation (His Master’s Voice DB 8750-2), where the stark force of the last movement 
is fully realized, but a new LP version has other and welcome advantages. A big attrac- 
tion is ‘Night Ride and Sunrise’. This work is said to have been inspired on a journey to 
Rome. From wherever the traveller gets a night train into Italy, he meets the dawn at 
Domodossola or Pontresina—somewhere on the Italian side of the chosen pass. And 
nothing in this world is lovelier: one can imagine its effect on Sibelius. For me this piece, 
with its Alpine nostalgia, is a new treasure. 


Beethoven: Fidelio Overture, op. 72b.* 
Leonora Overtures: no. 1, op. 138; no. 2, op. 72a; no. 3, op. 72a. 
The Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Klemperer. Columbia 33 CX 1270. 


Leonora Overtures no. 1, op. 138, 
and no. 2, op. 72a. 
Fidelio Overture, op. 72b, and 
Leonora Overture no. 3, op. 72a. 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Krauss. Decca LW 5164-5. 


Dukas: La Péri—Poéme Dansé, and 
D' Indy: Istar—Symphonic Variations. 
Fervaal—Act 1 Prelude. 
The Westminster Symphony Orchestra, c. Fistoulari. Parlophone PMC rort. 


Rachmaninov: The Isle of the Dead, op. 29. 
Dukas: La Péri—Poéme Dansé. 
L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, c. Ansermet. 
Decca LXT 5003. 
Warlock: Capriol Suite and 
Serenade for Frederick Delius, and 
Iveland: Minuet. 


The Boyd Neel String Orchestra, c. Neel. Decca LW 5149. 
Walton: Scapino; Portsmouth Point; and Siesta. 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Boult. Decca LW 5195. 


Columbia's issue of the four Fidelio-Leonora overtures is better than Decca’s. In 
performance, Krauss is at fault rather than the Vienna players; their woodwind is not of 
Philharmonia standard, but there is much lovely string playing and an irreproachable 
feeling for ensemble. But Krauss does not achieve the dramatic tension these pieces call 
for, partly because his tempi are not tightly sustained and partly because he often lets 
part-writing look after itself and does not bring the wind choruses sufficiently forward 
when the texture of the music cries out for them. The Decca records have a serious echo: 
the bars of silence punctuating the introduction to Fidelio are filled with resonant noise 
and many rapid passages become audibly muffled. Klemperer’s performances are cleaner 
and more disciplined in technique and yet register the nobility of feeling and dramatic 
tension which are the twin essences of all four pieces. - 

Decca’s La Peri is a shade more opulently recorded thar Parlophone’s, but each is a 
splendid performance of a pleasant enough ballet work. Which to choose is a matter of 
Rachmaninov versus d’Indy on the odd sides. d’Indy for me. Isle of the Dead treats 
death and solitude with nothing of terror and sorrow but with some awe and much 
sentiment: it is too long for that kind of message. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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John Ireland’s happy, ephemeral Minuet is beautifully played by Boyd Neel; unhappily 
Peter Warlock’s more substantial music is not; nor can the recording be given much praise. 
The Walton issue is a good idea fairly well executed. The recording copes well with the 
jumpy percussiveness of the overtures and the L.P.O. playing is most stylish: dry here and 
juicy there—as Walton’s score demands. If one plays the works in the order: Portsmouth 
Point, Siesta, Scapino, one has a little symphony with a smartly constructed first move- 
ment, a lyrical middle and a rondo-like finale. Symphonic unity is unconsciously simu- 
lated by Sir William’s ability to offer so many of the same little epigrams in all three pieces. 
The recording is not bad. 


Mozart: Piano Concerto in E flat, K.271, and 
Piano Concerto in D minor, K.466. 
G. Novaes and Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna, c. Swarowsky. Vox PL 8430. 


Piano Concerto in E flat, K.482, and 
Concert Rondo in D, K.382. 
L. Kraus and Vienna Symphony Orchestra, c. Moralt. Vox PL 7290. 


Piano Concerto in A, K.488, and 
Piano Concerto in C minor, K.491. 
Curzon and London Symphony Orchestra, c. Krips. Decca LXT 2867. 


Bassoon Concerto in B flat, K.191. 
Karel Bidlo and Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Anéerl, and 
Serenade in E flat, K.375. 


Prague Wind Instrument Ensemble. Supraphon LPV 66. 
Serenade in B flat, ‘‘Gran Partita’, K.361. 
Wind Instruments of Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Vox PL 7470. 


Missa Brevis in D, K.194. 
Missa Brevis in C, K.220. 
Akademie Kammerchor and Vienna Symphony Orchestra, c. Grossmann. 
Vox PL 7060. 


The five piano concertos in this list include Mozart’s best. K.271 marked his break 
with the traditional concept of the concerto. K.466, with its passion and its power to 
move, was in another world from that of keyboard virtuosity-cum-entertainment. K.482, 
K.488 and K.491 are great music in the sense that the Jupiter and Don Giovanni are great 
music and, by general consent, his finest concertos for any instrument. What a pity 
that none of these recordings is really first-class. The finest performances go into K.488 
and K.491: unfortunately the recording is not good and in spite of brilliance from Curzon 
and Krips, and the sore need for acceptable recordings of these two great works, the issue 
is not to be recommended. It is not profitable to define faults which include tinniness of 
piano tone and muffled orchestral bass passages. One hopes that Curzon will do both 
works again. 

Recording in the Vox issues is better. But Guiomar Novaes’ rendering of K.271 and 
K.466 cannot be recommended without reservations. Amongst some lovely playing, 
interpretive faults obtrude: in the heavenly slow movement of the D minor work she gets 
carried away at the middle section and the movement falls apart; the rondo of the E flat 
work is much too hurried. Though generally good, my copy of the recording falls off in 
quality towards the centre of the K.466 side. Lili Kraus gives a good account of K.482: 
the last movement is distinguished, more than in most Mozart rondos, by marked rhythmic 
changes. In the slower sections Miss Kraus’ playing appears somewhat dreamy; one 
result of this is that the final rapid passages, wonderfully managed, have an unexpectedly 
brilliant effect. It may be the fault of Moralt, who conducts, but the whole splendid 
movement becomes too much a sequence of beautifully executed but completely disso- 
ciated episodes. The K.382 Concert Rondo is welcome in a modern recording and is 
turned out acceptably. Again, in some passages, Lili Kraus’ deliberation becomes almost 
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mannered and the phrases do not flow, as they should, into each other. The bassoon 
playing of Karel Bidlo is phenomenal. His contribution to the Supraphon issue makes it 
almost worth buying. He takes the famous rondo more slowly than better known virtuosi 
have done in recent years: too slowly in fact; but rewards us with wonderful precision in 
the arabesque writing. The recording is not well made, a general lack of instrumental 
definition being most apparent in the K.375 serenade. The playing, too, on that side is 
not attractive: a very ‘‘square’’ style is adopted, reminiscent of the itinerant German wind 
bands who seemed always to draw breath together on each convenient up-beat. Mozart 
laid out the “Gran Partita” for thirteen wind instruments. I happened not to know 
which, and listened for the first time to this recording in the expectation of spotting how 
the part writing was distributed. It wasimpossible. The recording is faulty in that when 
more than two or three instruments are playing together the outlines become blurred: 
in the rare tuétis an unpleasant grunting quality gets into passages at mf or louder. 

The Masses K.192 and K.194 were products of the tremendously creative period, 
October to December, 1773, which flared up immediately on Mozart’s return to Salzburg 
from Vienna. He completed eight more masses (K.220, 257-259, 262, 275, 317, 337) 
and none compared with the 1773 pair. Of those eight, K.220 is the best known, and 
perhaps deservedly. Written, as were its successors, to suit Court tastes rather than 
church, it is uncommonly cheerful for a Mass. The Sanctus, none the worse for it as music, 
might have come from comic opera. In all departments, soloists, chorus and orchestra, 
the performances of both works excel and the recording is sound. 


Schubert: Der Wanderer an den Mond, op. 80, no. 1.* 
Uber Wildeman, op. 108, no. 1. 
Der Einsame, op. 41. 
Auflosung. Der Kreuzzug. 
Totengrabers Heimweh. 
Nachtviolen. Fruhlingssehnsucht. 
Geheimes, op. 14, no. 2. Rastlose Liebe, op. 5, no. 1. 
Liebesbotschaft. Im Abendroth. 
Abschied. 
Fischer-Dieskau and Moore. His Master’s Voice ALP 1295. 


Mahler: Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen, and 
Brahms: Seven Songs from op. 32. 

Wie rafft ich mich auf. 

Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen. 

Ich schleich umher betriibt. 

Der Strom. 

Du sprichst, das ich mich téuschte. 

Wehe, so willst du mich wieder. 

Wie bist du, meine Kénigin. 

Fischer-Dieskau with Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Furtwangler, and with Hertha 

Klust. His Master’s Voice ALP 1270. 


Falla: Seven Popular Spanish Songs and 
Ravel: Don Quichotte a Dulcinée. 
Aurelio Estanislao with Hedy Salquin. Decca LW 5192. 


The Dieskau-Moore Schubert recital is entirely satisfactory. Uber Wildeman, Liebes- 
botschaft and Abschied can never have been better performed. All the musical points, for 
piano and for voice, are made in an effortless, perfectly integrated style. The magically 
compressed C major-D minor-B flat major-F major sequence between the verses in 
Abschied is, from Moore’s fingers, a thing of utter beauty in itself. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Fischer-Dieskau, from the rapid figures and high register of that same song to the 
extended low-note phrases of Totengrabers Heimweh and Der Kreuzzug, is interpretively 
brilliant and of faultless intonation. He maintains his form in the Mahler and Brahms 
songs, though he sings Wie bist du, meine Kénigin too slowly and, in it, achieves his one 
sour patch. Hertha Klust plays uncommonly well. 

One rarely hears Songs of a Wayfarer performed by a man: in fact at a public concert 
I never have. Yet there cannot be the slightest doubt that the cycle was intended to 
represent the outpourings of the masculine lover. Mahler himself said so in a letter to 
Lohr at the end of the unhappy affair with Johanna Richter. Characteristically, the 
French are in no doubt about the matter: in the 1897 Weinberger edition the translation 
is Chants d’un garcon errant! On Fischer-Dieskau’s showing, they are right, and the 
songs should be sung by a man. No matter how well a good mezzo can make the vocal 
line soar above the orchestra—and some women performers have used these songs well— 
the words do matter, and, in a woman’s voice, make nonsense. A woman singing 
Winterreise would make nonsense: and the two cycles have much in common, artistically 
and emotionally. 

Incidentally, of the Brahms op. 32 songs, Fischer-Dieskau sings some in the original 
keys and some one and two tones lower, e.g. Wie bist du (E flat) is sung in D flat. This 
does not matter, of course. But musing on that fact, it seems to me that the dozens of 
fine performances of Schubert and Brahms songs, if of none other, in all kinds of keys are 
another of several proofs that people who assign particular ‘feelings’ to different key 
signatures are talking nonsense; they go on doing it. 

I have heard, from some of my contemporaries, that the Falla songs should be sung by 
a female voice. Is anybody prepared to make an issue of the preferred sex for singing 
“D’Ye Ken John Peel” or ‘‘Seventeen Come Sunday”, or ‘“‘Sweet and Low’’? That sort 
of mixture is to be found in any popular selection of national songs, as in this one. The 
facts are that I do not know Supervia’s or Los Angeles’ or Merriman’s performance; but 
I do like very much the new baritone on this record. He has a vibrant, not over-polished 
voice production, and sings his songs with character and energy. He does equally well 
by the three Ravel songs. These were part of a commission for music to the film of Don 
Quixote which featured Chaliapin and George Robey. They were not used. The last of 
them is a fine drinking song which will make its way into the permanent baritone 


repertoire. 


Berlioz: The Damnation of Faust. Complete Opera.* | 
Danco, Poleri, Singher, Gramm and Boatwright with Harvard Glee Club, Radcliffe 
Choral Society and Boston Symphony Orchestra, c. Miinch. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1225-7. 
Berlioz: The Damnation of Faust and 
Massenet: Werther. Excerpts for tenor and mezzo-soprano. 
Jobin and Kolassi with the London Symphony Orchestra, c. Fistoulari. 
Decca LXT 5034. 
Verdi: Otello. Complete Opera. 
Del Monaco, Protti, Palma, Mercuriali, Corena, Latinucci, Caselli, Tebaldi, Ribacchi 
with Chorus and Orchestra of Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome, c. Erede. 
Decca LXT 5009-11. 
Bizet: Les Pécheurs de Perles. Complete Opera. 
Angelici, Legay, Dens, Noguéra, with the Chorus and Orchestra of Opéra Comique, 
c. Cluytens. Columbia 33 CX 1232-3. 


Mussorgsky: Boris Godunov. Complete Opera. 
The National Opera, Belgrade, c. Kreshimir Baranovitch. Decca LXT 5054-6. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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In Berlioz’ Faust and Verdi’s Otello we are concerned with two of the very greatest of 
all dramatic scores. Of human tragedy projected by music, Otello is the supreme example : 
it is a miracle of stagecraft as well as music-craft. We come to it knowing these things, 
and any recorded version is to be thus measured. We do not know Damnation de Faust 
in these terms; Heaven knows why. In listening to a complete recording, therefore, we 
have to forget concert performances, orchestral versions, and pickings sung, over the 
decades, in the interests of performer prestige. We do not know the staging and we must 
ask of the performance that the action is conjured for us. In this one, itis. For the first 
time since the days when Hamilton Harty was, any season, likely to spring a concert 
version on us, I have seen the drama of this great work by listening to its score. Full 
marks to Miinch and His Master’s Voice. The recording is of exceptional immediacy. 
If Suzanne Danco were not to sing another note, her name could rest on this singing of 
Marguerite, and David Poleri must, surely, have arrived now at the top. Any doubt 
about this latter is cleared by comparison of his Faust performance with that of Raoul 
Jobin, a very fine singer indeed, in the Decca excerpts. The principals are matched by 
both orchestra and chorus. Thus, apart from the opera itself, the records carry 
splendid versions of the Rakoczy March, Sylphs Dance, Amen Chorus, and Soldiers 
Chorus. Of many lovely things Miinch achieves, perhaps the most outstanding is the 
massed pizzicato accompaniment to Mephisto’s Serenade, finely sung by Martial Singher. 
Brander and Epilogue are sung to equally high standards within their lesser limits. 

Marguerite and Faust in the Decca excerpts are unlucky in having to accept comparison 
with the complete opera performance. The supreme test for any Marguerite is D’amour, 
Vardente flamme, which, in its greatness as pure song, approaches Schubert’s Gretchen 
treatment of the same scena and which, as a piece of real opera, is itself unapproachable. 
Irma Kolassi sings with great purity but is not Danco’s equal, quite, in range of feeling. 
Jobin sings with finer diction than Poleri, but with less power and colour where both are 
needed. Were something of greater musical value than the Werther excerpts on the 
obverse side, I would recommend the Decca issue to those who cannot afford the full set. 

Whether to buy Decca’s Otello in the face of the modern Vinay-Toscanini issue (ALP 
1090-2) is a matter of taste: taste in tenors and conductors. Del Monaco is rapidly 
becoming an artist of top rank. The brash power of his first entry in this performance is 
immediately reminiscent of his Pagliacci and similar uninhibited roles. But the warmth 
and pure humanity of his Gia nella notte and the following great duet with Tebaldi (also 
in fine voice) set the seal on his handling of act I. The rest comes naturally and, com- 
pletely won over, one turns back to his entry and decides that, after all, he was right. 
Erede’s handling of the score is, to my taste, nowhere at fault after the single mistake of 
rendering Arde le palma col siccomoro almost incomprehensible by wrong balance; where 
they can be heard the chorus articulate well; the orchestra is too much for them. But 
how gorgeously it plays throughout the rest. Protti’s Iago has a voice like black velvet: 
smooth and dark in soliloquy, rippled with harsh reflections in dialogue. He makes only 
one mistake: there is too much devilry in his drinking song and not enough drinking. 
Cassio’s undoing was wine, not hemlock. Recording is sound and the issue, in its entirety, 
stylish and satisfying. 

Alongside Carmen, Bizet’s Pearl Fishers is, of course, a lightweight work; but it is not 
abad work. Here again, however, is the problem of assessing the effect of an opera score, 
never having seen it staged. One simply does not know. But so much is clear: almost 
every number has charm, the orchestration is beautifully and unmistakably Bizet and 
the story, such as it is, develops with due speed. The recording is first-class and the solo 
singing often so, the chorus always and the orchestra too. If one must have this charming, 
forgotten stepchild of Bizet and the Opéra Comique, this reincarnation will easily pass, for, 
given an acceptable performance, there is no bad Bizet! 

Decca’s Boris is an attractive issue. There is much fine singing.and sound musician- 
ship: there is some quite bad singing and some ill-judged balancing of choral and orchestral 
forces. But there is a sense of style and the wild richness of the work and its setting comes 
to life. The operaissungin Russian. The text used is that of Rimsky-Korsakov’s second 
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version (1908). I have had to undertake the usual research to establish this and I cannot 
understand why the gentry who write sleeve notes do not, in the case of controversial 
scores, say which has been used. (From the internal evidence of reading what they do 
have to say I think perhaps they do not know.t) From that score has been omitted the 
first scene-of act III, of which we are warned, and a number of items not admitted by 
the Decca note, including: almost all that happens between Boris’s solo ‘‘I have attained’”’ 
and the actual entry of Shuisky in act II, which cut takes in Feodor’s childlike ‘“‘Parakeet”’ 
song and Boris’ important self-character sketch which it calls forth ; the whole of Rangoni’s 
and Dimitri’s duo before the Polacca in act III, and Dimitri’s song immediately before 
Marina’s entrance after the Polacca. In fact, all we get of the Dimitri-Marina situation 
is their long duet. However, they sing it very beautifully and, with the Polacca, justify 
the inclusion of some of act II1I—the controversial ‘‘Polish’’ act. Further, the recording 
is achieved comfortably on six sides, which must be taken into account when buying. 
The His Master’s Voice version has eight sides, and no cuts, using the same score. 

The only real weakness is that Changalovitch, who plays Boris, is sometimes off the 
note. All the other singers are excellent; so is he, but excitable and apt to forget some 
minutiae of the music in his anxiety to make the words tell. The chorus in act III is 
occasionally swamped by bad engineering and/or conducting, and is one example of lack 
of balance. 


Donizetti: L’Elisir d’ Amore. Complete Opera.* 
H. Gueden (S), L. Mandelli (S), di Stefano (T), Capecchi (B), Corena (B) with 
Orchestra and Chorus of Maggio Musicale Fiorentino, c. Pradelli. 
Decca LXT 5155-7. 
Verdi: Rigoletto. Complete Opera. 
M. Meneghini-Callas (S), E. Galassi (S), G. Gerbino (M-S), L. Mendelli (M-S), 
A. Lazzarini (C), di Stefano (T), Ercolani (T), Gobbi (Bar.), Dickie (Bar.), 
Zaccaria (B), Clabassi (B), Forti (B), Tatozzi (B) with Orchestra and Chorus 
of La Scala, c. Serafin. Columbia 33 CXS 1324, 33 CX 1325-6. 


Stravinsky: Oedipus Rex. ; 
H. Bouvier (M-S), Hafliger (T), Cuenod (T), Loomis (Bar.), Vessiéres (B), Paul 
Pasquiér (Speaker), L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande and Société Chorale 
du Brassus, c. Ansermet. Decca LXT 5098. 


Donizetti’s opera-buffa is given a splendid turn out. Gueden, Corena and di Stefano 
sing the principal roles faultlessly as music and delightfully as entertainment, and the 
other parts come off equally. No fault can be found—except in the score. With so much 
opera filling records at the rate of three per work, L’Elisir d’ Amore will come low on any 
list which is at all comprehensive. If there are many more gems than longueurs the latter 
undoubtedly abound and only a visual performance can sustain them. Donizetti lovers 
(and I am one) should know that they will nowhere find lovelier performances of the Dul- 
camara-Nemorino duet (act I), Jo son riccio (act II) and the evergreen Una furtiva lagrima 
(act II). The work of chorus and orchestra is exquisite. 

Because much of the singing in Columbia’s Rigoletto is so very fine, and the cast of 
unusual overall distinction, the issue is the greater a disappointment. Firstly, the 
recording is not good. Out of charity, I have taken extreme and unnecessary trouble 
with gramophone gear which has provided, at the same sittings, first-rate accounts of a 
string of works including the other operas in this review; but there are some passages so 


t I would appeal to the gramophone companies to place somewhat more emphasis on scholar- 
ship in their choice of writers. Record-sleeves are becoming an important influence in the educa- 
tion of pepular taste. They cost the purchaser money—so he makes use of them. For the most 
part tastefully designed and beautifully printed, they should be as good as they can be in the 
department that really counts, i.e. textual content. In fact, they are, with occasional exceptions, 
notoriously poor. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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coarse that charity again suggests the possibility of a faulty pressing. Secondly, di 
Stefano, whose Nemorino is in perfect style, barn-storms his part as the Duke. His 
Questa o quella warns us of what is to come, with some excesses of Italianate bravura. 
He kills the simple, lyrical E’il sol dell’anima stone cold. La donne e mobile takes all he 
can give it, the first time; but in its dramatic repetition, when Gilda’s father thinks him 
dead, di Stefano simply does not follow Verdi’s musico-dramatic signs, sings the verse like 
an encore, and the terror of Rigoletto’s reaction is completely lost. Gobbi and Callas 
are wonderful; especially when singing together. It is significant that the quartet comes 
off most beautifully. Lazzarini is a fine contralto and, with her help, Gobbi and Callas 
tame the roaring duke more or less completely. 

As one who is not taken in at all by the present Stravinsky cult, with its word spinning 
and queer mystiques—I regard Oedipus Rex as a fine work and welcome this excellent 
recording. If the story is disgusting—it is also Homeric. So many modern opera stories 
are just disgusting. Even though Stravinsky does enjoy the caprice of singing in Latin 
and speaking in French—his music fits the story—and we know the story well. 

I have not been able to hear the Philips alternative and must be content with positive 
rather than comparative judgments. Hiafliger, as Oedipus, is sound dramatically. His 
two great moments are Invida fortunam odit (end of act I) where he is full of self righteous- 
ness and Lux facta est (end of act Ii) where he realizes his patricide and his incest. They 
are finely managed. This is Greek tragedy and the final mood of horror-struck dignity 
follows so quickly on the early prance and bluster that Stravinsky’s dramatic insight must 
be adequately matched in any Oedipus who hopes to be convincing. Hafliger is convin- 
cing: unfortunately his top half-octave is definitely weak and occasionally he lacks the 
power to strike all Stravinsky’s vocal sparks. Vessiéres, as Tiresias, is good all round. 
As Jocasta, Heléne Bouvier, too, does well but her long “‘Nonne erubescite’’ though good 
drama, carries an edge on her voice which spoils her interpretation: she cannot bring 
out the proper contrast with what is to follow; again, the quick change of mood is what 
counts. Lovers of the French language, who also really understand it, will delight in the 
diction of Paul Pasquier as the Speaker. 

Stravinsky’s own view of Ansermet as an interpreter of his works is clearly sound; 
the conductor handles a brilliant orchestra and chorus perfectly. 


Bach: Orgel Buchlein. 
Helmut Walcha. DG Archive APM 14021-2. 


Schubert: Sonata in B flat, and 
Schumann: Bunte Blatter, op. 99, nos. 1-8. 
Clara Haskil. Philips ABL 3029. 


Weber: Sonata no. 1 in C, op. 24. 

Sonata no. 2 in A flat, op. 39. 

Annie d’Arco. L’Oiseau Lyre OL 50068. 

All forty-six preludes, of the hundred and sixty-four Bach is said to have had in mind 

for the proper instruction of the organ novice, are on these records, grouped in easily 
findable bands of three or four little pieces. A thoroughly successful effort this, with the 
Schnitger organ at Cappel making very much the noises Bach himself may have made. 
He intended these studies especially to develop the art of good pedalling: to appreciate 
this on the records the bass must be brought up strongly in amplification. Not until this 
hearing of the Schubert posthumous Sonata (1828) did,I realize that the first movement 
makes use of essential thematic and harmonic elements of Die Junge Nonne (1825). To 
hear this stroke of genius, which makes one of his greatest songs, handled with the greater 
freedom of the keyboard has been, for me as a Schubertian, an unexpected new insight into 
his composing methods. Three pieces (1839) and five album-leaves, go to make up the 
eight sections of Schumann’s op. 99 we are given: it is a pity that the remaining six pieces 
could not have been issued at the same time. Miss Haskil plays delightfully on a well- 
made record. 
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There is a lot of note spinning in the Weber sonatas, but also some of the fibre that 
makes Weber a genius. In these works that fibre is not so much tenuous as discontinuous. 
For long stretches the structure takes the weight of notes, but every now and again it 
sags to breaking point. Annie d’Arco decides to exploit the pure charm of the works: 
she is right, not only in principle but also in the event, and we have a most endearing 
performance. The /egato playing in the A flat slow movement is particularly remarkable. 
The recording is generally sound. 


Mozart: Quartets in G, K.80; in D, K.155; in G, K.156; and in C, K.157. 
The Barchet Quartet. Vox PL 8510. 
Trios for piano, violin and cello in G, K.496; in B flat, K.502; in E, K.542; in C, 
K.548; in G, K.564; in B flat, K.254 and Trio for piano, clarinet and viola in 


E fiat, K.498. 
Trio di Bolzano, with E. Brunoni (Clarinet). Vox PL 8493-1/3. 
Schubert: Quartet no. 14 in D minor, ‘‘Tod und das Madchen’. 
The Vienna Philharmonic Quartet. Telefunken LGX 66016. 


Dvorak: Quartet no. 6 in F—‘‘American’’, op. 96.* 
Dohndnyi: Quartet no. 3 in A minor, op. 33. 
The Hollywood String Quartet. Capitol CTL 7098. 


Brahms: Quartets, no. 2 in A minor, op. 51, no. 2,* 
and no. 3 in B flat, op. 67. 
The Vegh Quartet. Decca LXT 5027. 


Nielsen: Quartet no. 2 in F minor, op. 5. 
Vagn Holmboe: Quartet no. 2, op. 47. 
The Musica-Vitalis Quartet. Decca LXT 5061. 


Mozart’s four quartets K.80 (1770) and K.155-7 (1772-3) are regarded as his first 
quartets for strings: all were composed in Italy and are in themselves evidence of the young 
master’s appreciation of the Italian style. They make, for the collector, a useful illustra- 
tion to Mozart history and are lovely to listen to. The playing is sound and stylish; the 
cellist sometimes provides more than his share of tone but on the whole the Barchet players 
deserve the vivid and immediate recording quality Vox provides. Recording of the 
trios is less good, the piano being somewhat blurred, or, at least, not sufficiently incisive. 
The playing is fine except for a tendency for fast tempi and the pianist providing an 
occasional burst of overwhelming tone. Playing and recording are at their best in the 
clarinet work. The whole set is a worth while buy and just misses stardom. The Vienna 
Quartet’s performance of ‘‘Death and the Maiden” comes nowhere near stardom in any 
department. Performance is dully mechanical and recording brilliantly larger, but too 
much larger, than life. How to put a string quartet on to records is well shown in the 
Capitol Dvofa4k-Dohnanyi coupling. A sensibly low volume is used and no matter how 
much one boosts this by amplification, the quality of sound does not coarsen. I do so 
wish other recording companies could learn that string quartets do, in fact, make less 
noise than symphony orchestras. The Hollywood Quartet play delightfully, managing a 
fusion of tense attack with gaiety and good temper to produce the human intimacy and 
accurate concord that is the soul of chamber playing. Dohnanyi’s work is fun: the first 
two of its three movements are too long to sustain full interest in their ephemeral content 
and the last, a brilliant scherzoid effort leaves us in the air. But there is some lovely 
string writing and the players so clearly enjoy themselves that we must perforce give in. 
Their performance of Dvorak in F will hold the field for some time to come. 

Decca’s Brahms issue is a sound recording; the playing is first rate. Too many en- 
sembles approach chamber works with too much intellectual concentration and too little 


* Strongly recommended. 
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preparedness to adventure, spiritually, with the composer. What we have said of the 
Hollywood Quartet, in its human approach, is true for the Vegh: but they are playing 
music of a deeper meaning, of a basically more universal nature. Not many performers 
have done what they have done with the Brahms A minor work: the tightly organized 
counterpoint and the surging cross rhythms are expressed tautly even inexorably; yet 
the warm philosophy of the work pervades. The joyous expansiveness of the Bb work 
is similarly communicated with no dodging the severe discipline of Brahms’ scoring. 
Nielsen’s second Quartet is a charming work of no great weight: it could have been 
scored for a small (theatre) orchestra and lost nothing of its lovely tunes and part writing. 
The contemporary Danish composer, Vagn Holmboe, also makes use of the string quartet 
to produce an atmospheric work: there are tremolandi, pizzicati and sliding notes for all, 
in a set of five short movements arranged quick—slow—quick—slow—quick. This de- 
corative writing adorns some musical thought and one would like to hear more of this 
composer’s work: e.g. one of his six symphonies where he may have spread over enough 
canvas to indulge himself romantically at full stretch. 5. = 


Correspondence 


Gonville & Caius College, 
Cambridge. 
5th December, 1956. 
To the Editor of THe Music REvIEw. 


NORMALITY IN MUSIC 


S1r,—‘‘Suppose Mozart had lived to the age of Verdi, and Schubert to 70? Suppose Liszt 
had died in infancy?’’ Mr. Pirie plays with the ideas in his provocative review of a record of 
Weber piano concertos. And he goes on to imply that, had these things happened, music might 
have develcped “‘along the line of the cosy cottage garden atmosphere with which it [the romantic 
dawn] began”’, that we should have been without Tofentanz (obviously), Tristan, Elektra, Erwar- 
tung and Lulu. To judge by the rest of his review, Mr. Pirie evidently thinks this would have been 
a good thing; and this easily allows him grossly to overpraise Weber's concertos which “‘suggest a 
Mozart who had lived on into the nineteenth century”. The claim is surely ridiculous: to me the 
concertos suggest an amiable but quite second-rate composer who was happy in the sentimentalized 
tail end of a dying tradition, before any fresh strength had come to revitalize it. 

As Mr. Pirie indicates, no new stimulus did come. And he hints that what was wrong was a 
failure in society as much as among musicians. Schubert might have started something really 
vital, but he could hardly have done it in the social conditions which arose and which were clearly 
more likely to produce the isolated figures which resulted than a genuinely developing musical 
tradition. And this thesis can surely be expanded, though not, I think, in quite the direction in 
which Mr. Pirie would have it go. It was intriguing listening recently to Brahms’ first Symphony 
and on the same day to a recital of minor eighteenth-century chamber music. The contrast 
between aim and achievement in the two cases was striking. None of the composers in the 
recital—they included Fisher, Karl Stamitz and Johann Christian Bach—could conceivably be 
said even to approach greatness. But, as the recital clearly showed, they represented the basis of 
a tradition universally, almost instinctively, felt, which manifested itself in an idiom of secure 
poise, out of which the really great composers—Haydn, Mozart and finally Beethoven—naturally 
derived their own personal style. That they had something very much more than was entailed 
by the existence of the idiom in which they developed is what we mean by calling them great; 
but it is evident that their development would have been impossible without the existing tech- 
nique of expression which is exemplified in the minor composers of the age. (The same is, | 
think, true of that which produced Purcell, Vivaldi and ultimately Bach; and I should suppose 
also, though I am not competent to insist on it, of the early seventeenth century.) 

But such a secure sense of an appropriate idiom had become impossible by 1830: the eighteenth- 
century classical tradition had reached its culmination in Beethoven, and nothing further could be 
expected by trying to extend it: the old categories had ceased to apply. Moreover, the social 
stability and the agreed (though finely discriminated) sense of values which had made possible the 
great masterpieces as well as the minor successes of the eighteenth century had vanished. The 
result has been that the great composers since the death of Beethoven—Wagner, Sibelius, Bart6k— 
have been isolated figures: even Schénberg, despite later events, is in himself the type of essentially 
individual genius; and only Verdi (but Italian opera has always been difficult to fit into the typical 
nineteenth century process) stands as the dominant figure within a tradition. His case illustrates 
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clearly how the great classical composers did not, of themselves, create their own idiom: they 
developed—transformed, even—an already existing idiom which was subtle and flexible enough 
to aliow their genius scope to work within its definitions: Donizetti and Bellini lead, logically 
enough, to late Verdi. But nothing led to Wagner or Sibelius or Barték, and nothing substantial 
has led from them: there is no longer the sense of any developing tradition, it is every man for 
himself. Hence the very limited output, of even the greatest composers, of music of the first 
quality ; hence, too, the failure of composers of lower imaginative vitality (Eliot has remarked that 
the strength of an age can be judged by the use it makes of its minor talent). It was possible to 
feel that behind the Brahms Symphony a much more powerful mind was at work than in the music 
of, say, J. C. Bach, and yet that the outcome was proportionately far less satisfactory. Constant 
Lambert spoke of Brahms’ orchestration as a muddy impasto: to me on the contrary, it is the 

tual strenuousness which is most noticeable—even in relatively so successful a work as the 
first Symphony (the effect, particularly the incessant emphasis on the upper strings, is much 
clearer in the fourth)—a striving after impressiveness, the strain which comes from an attempt to 
create a personal idiom where there is no general currency of musical thought in which to base it. 
(The failure of a composer like Mendelssohn is even more marked.) 

Mr. Pirie thinks that the way out of the situation is ‘‘a return to normality in music’”’ in so far 
as ‘ultimately we choose both our social context and the music of which it isa part’. The words 
seem extraordinarily inadequate: Elgar was a commonplace person enough, and Brahms quite 
sufficiently ‘‘normal”’ in his habits (the coffee-making bourgeois pictured by Batt) for his ‘“‘choice”’ 
—musically and otherwise—to be conditioned by a cultured urbanity: the result at best was 
negative and individual—Brahms and Dvorak evidently made a cul-de-sac. One cannot choose 
to create a tradition, a common musical idiom: it will arise when an instinctively owned but (to 
repeat) finely discriminated sense of values is a matter of common feeling. Meanwhile, surely 
Tristan is a great work of art and Lulu an astonishing and beautiful one, marred, I think, less by 
“abnormality” than by a certain rawness, which is not the composer’s fault but derives both from 
the “‘social context”’ in which it was written and from the absence of a common musical language. 
To judge by a parenthesis in his note, Mr. Pirie holds that a return to normality is already “‘evident 
in the work of Britten and above all Malcolm Arnold”. What, in the context, does this mean? 
That Britten (an odd example, one would have thought) and Arnold have made their “‘choice”’ 
(the right one) and are therefore back in the cosy cottage garden atmosphere, composing music 
which, because of its normality, is superior to that of Wagner, Strauss, Schénberg and Berg? 
But the music of Malcolm Arnold (music whose ordinariness is of an extremely depressing thin- 
ness—welfare state music at its worst) very clearly shows the kind of normality which is no 
more than a gimmick, the characteristic fashionable turn of the composer of meagre talent. If 
normal music proceeds in the direction indicated by Arnold, then we are just not yet capable of 
normal music in any sense which implies a value in normality. And unless a fresh, naturally 
conceived, musical vernacular is forthcoming, we never shall be. 


Yours faithfully, 
ANDOR GOMME. 


Mr. Pirie writes:— 

I do not think that Mr. Gomme disagrees with me nearly as much as he thinks he does—our 
chief difference is in the assessment of individual composers, and we seem to have a major thesis 
in common—but his letter is so interesting that I cannot forbear to comment. 

The first paragraph contains most of the items which I would like to discuss. I admit that the 
line ‘‘suggest a Mozart who had lived on into the nineteenth century”’ seems to imply a qualitative 
equation with Mozart, but the point I was making was the difference with Beethoven. I have 
subsequently discovered that Weber was influenced by Beethoven’s Ep Concerto in the composi- 
tion of his own; I am astonished. Weber declared Beethoven’s seventh Symphony to be “‘ripe 
for the madhouse’’, and surely the small and far from heroic Eb Concerto of Weber is closer stylis- 
tically to the Mozart concerti than to the tremendous and slightly theatrical ‘““Emperor’’. If 
there is a comparison for the romantic feeling in the Weber it is Schubert, who was much closer 
to Mozart than Beethoven in style. I disagree that Weber was the “‘tail end of a dying tradition”’; 
from him stemmed much of the subsequent romantic movement, and Wagner in particular leaned 
heavily upon him. He, no less than Schubert, was the ‘“‘Romantic Dawn’’; more so, in fact, 
because Schubert’s major work became known too late to have much influence, while Weber laid 
the whole foundations of nineteenth-century German opera. He was also no mean composer in 
his own right. The composer of Oberon, Der Freischiitz and Euryanthe does not deserve to be 
dismissed quite so sharply as Mr. Gomme suggests. I was greatly impressed by these concerti, 
and much annoyed by some slick remarks that I had been reading about romantic composers in 
general and their—so it seemed to be implied—almost moral inferiority to those who see the world 
through the despairing spectacles of Existentialism. If one can ‘‘choose’’ a cause to which to be 
“committed’’ then surely one can choose the kind of society in which one would wish to live 
(the horrid thing is that all societies—including our present one—are ultimately the result of our 
day to day choice—a thoroughly daunting thought, by and large). Where Mr. Gomme does have 
me is where he agrees with me that what was wrong was a failure in society as much as in musicians, 
for society and musicians are al! a part of the same complex, and therefore my speculations about 
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longevity lose much of their force. I agree with Mr. Gomme here; but his thesis is my own. 
I do not think it would be a good thing if we had never had Elektra, Erwartung and Lulu. Now 
that they are here, let us make the best of them; it may be that they had to be written. But would 
Mr. Gomme be prepared to accept also Belsen, Buchenwald, Hiroshima and Budapest as the price 
of these works, supposing that these extreme masterpieces really are the reflection of a terrible 
society? That one is not so easy to answer; but it may be that had society not run downhill into 
homicidal mania the great works would still have come, but been different. Like Britten and 
Arnold, maybe? 

With Mr. Gomme’s next paragraphs I am in entire agreement, but once more I find an isolated 
niggle when we come to his list of composers in isolation. He writes: ‘But nothing led to Wagner 
or Sibelius or Bartok, and nothing substantial has led from them’’. Come, come. This is very 
true of Sibelius, the isolated genius if ever there was one, and even a little true of Bartdék, in spite 
of Beethoven, Liszt and Magyar folk music; but Wagner! There never was so unoriginal a genius, 
a composer who depended so utterly upon his predecessors. That upon the huge mass of material 
he stole from Weber, Meyerbeer, Marschner, Lortzing, Nicolai, Liszt and many others, he made 
something nearly new no one will deny; but even the Tristan progression was anticipated by Liszt, 
and huge chunks of the Faust Symphony turn up in The Ring. 

Elgar and Brahms the normal in music? Yes, that will pass; but as persons? It is dangerous 
to cite any great composer as a ‘‘coffee making bourgeois’”’ (and Batt is hardly a primary source), 
great creative ability does not go with “‘bourgeois’’ qualities; rather is it their opposite. There is, 
however, a norm in music, as in musicians. Perhaps the most “‘normal’’ man who ever wrote 
music was Haydn. Mozart, Haydn, Handel and Verdi were all more or less normal, and if we add 
the eccentric Beethoven (bigger than normal) the mysterious Bach, and Brahms (in spite of his 
little ways), and in modern times, Sibelius, we have defined it more or less. Then we come to 
Britten and Arnold. I do not think that Britten is back in a “cosy cottage garden atmosphere” : 
I do think his music has a basically ‘‘classical’’ bias with just that hint of a very normal romanti- 
cism that causes me to feel that he and Arnold (and perhaps others; I hear that Henze is taking a 
queer turn just at the moment) are a new beginning after a nightmare of Teutonic Twilight in 
decay that reached its peak probably in 1911. 

I think that it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of Malcolm Arnold. A master if 
ever there was one (and I am not alone in thinking so), his music is the music of a normally happy 
man; and that, these days, isan achievement. It needs courage. It is an ornament to the Wel- 
fare State. I think Mr. Gomme must LIKE muddy textures. Like Britten, I loathe them. 
Arnold’s are exemplary, and his sense of tonal structure is almost Beethovenian. Yes, utterly 
normal and utterly masterly music; the future is his. 

That Britten and Arnold are “composing music, which, because of its normality, is superior 
to that of Wagner, Strauss, Schénberg and Berg ?”’ is a proposition that needs some clarification. 
The only two composers I would designate as abnormal in that lot are Schénberg and Berg. 
Elektra can be cited as a work, but in the light of his subsequent development, we can see that it 
was an intellectual exercise by no means typical of Strauss. Wagner was, shall we say, a devia- 
tionist, who opened to door to others. There is a consistently abnormal atmosphere about the 
whole of the work of Schénberg and Berg that is unique. Shakespeare wrote King Lear—my 
favourite play, incidently—and other things. But all Berg’s music is so much King Lear and 
the tension of Schénberg is so unremitting that a complete concert of his music is quite in- 
supportable. If either had written just one light work it would have made him a greater composer. 
One feels with Berg that he simply couldn't do it, and the strain of cheerfulness would probably 
have killed Schénberg, who was game enough for anything, nevertheless. The point of Salome 
and Elektra is that they were written just at the node of the trouble; see the works that were 
written about 1911; Barték was going through a rough patch, and at this time even Sibelius was 
writing his fourth Symphony. The fact that they all came at the same time, just when society 
itself was cracking up, suggests a profound psychological link. 

But I feel that the “fresh, naturally conceived musical vernacular” for which Mr. Gomme is 
searching can be found in the works of Benjamin Britten and Malcolm Arnold. 


Eitelbergergasse 13, 
Vienna XIII, Austria. 
10th January, 1957. 
To the Editor of THz Music REviEw. 
HAYDN’S PIANO SONATAS 
S1tr,—The Joseph Haydn Institut in Cologne, who are the publishers of the new Haydn Complete 
Edition, have asked me to prepare a critical edition of all Haydn’s piano sonatas. I should be 
grateful if any smaller libraries or private individuals who own either autographs or contemporary 
manuscript copies of Haydn’s sonatas would communicate with me. In particular, I am most 
anxious to locate eight lost sonatas of which only the thematic beginnings have been preserved. 
Yours faithfully, 


CuRIsTA LANDON. 
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